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Birth of the Flowers. 


LINES FOR MUSIC. 
Tene 's a chiming of the insect, a murmur of the stream, 


A fragrance in the breezes, a brightness in the beam ; 





There's a greenness on the landscape, all jeweled o'er with flowers, 


And a music in the dash of the softly falling showers; 
There's @ music in the meadows—the humming of the bee, 
And a lowing of the kine as they wander o’er the lea; 
There's a music in the sigh of the gladsome summer breeze, 
As it plays amid the boughs of the vernal forest trees. 
And wherefore ail this music, thrown out upon the air, 
And all this gay rejoicing, that's reigning every where— 
While Nature joins the chorus, as dance the merry hours! 
DB 'T is the welcoming of Spring-time—the Birth-day of the Flowers. 
There aro buds upen the rose-bush—fresh leaves upon the bough, 
And flowers in the forests, as fair as mountain snow ; 
There's a leaping of the fountains into the gleaming sun, 
And a laughing of the streamiets that down the valleys run; 
There's enchantment in the carol of the wild-bird's artless song, 
As it seeks its tiny nestlings the tangled woods among, 
Rejoicing in the rays of the sun's enlivening beam, 
And ali the Eden beauties that dwell on rock and stream. 
And wherefore all this music, thrown out upon the air, 
And all this gay rejoicing, that's reigning every where— 
While Nature joins the chorus, as dance the merry hours? 
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For the New-Yorker. 
AGNES OF HERLEM: 
A TALE OF THE DUTCH WAR OF INDEPENDENCE.’ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LETTERS OF 4 MONOMANIAC.” 
CHAPTER I. 
Durine the desolating war attending the struggle of the 


Rochester, April, 1840. 








times, amongst the numerous examples of heroic fortitude 
nd suffering in the cause of Freedom. The terrible Alva, 
hilst he occupied himself in Brabant, had dispatched his son, 
distinguished soldier, known by the title of Frederick of To* 
do, to ravage the province of Holland. His désolating 
suffered the first serious check before the walls of 
erlem, and, irritated by what he considered the presump- 
on of the citizens in attempting the defence of a place appa- 
atly so feeble, as well as stimulated by the commands of his 








hasty assault, invested the town in form, and pushed the 
with all the eagerness and impetuosity of his character. 
The condition of the beleagured was in a shart tine de- 
orable: their walls, originally of but little strength, were 
pw breached in several places: their dwellings, half de 
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arcely sufficed to protect them from the inclemencies of the 

son; whilst their scanty magazines, nearly exhausted, af- 
ded them a supply of provisions barely sufficient to support 
feeble existence ; and totally inadequate to give their faint- 
bodies that degree of strength required to enable them to 
tain the hardships and exertians of war. Yet amidst this 
ne of suffering were hear no murmuri.g:, no repinings; 
cheerfully submitted to the exigency, and all seemed pre- 

d to endure the last extremity, and even death itself, 
her than to compromise the cause of Freedom by yielding 
ir ruined homes to the tyrant whilst an arm remained to 
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sir, — ith a body of twelve thousand men bold!y faci ¢ @ superior 
eee umber of the enemy in the open field; and by his excellent 
in the hat oldiership, not only kept them in check, but he had good 
= opes of eluding th -ir vigilance and relieving Heriem. He 
as 





“This story makes po pretensions to rigid historical accuracy. 


"T is the welcoming of Spring-time—the Birth-day of the Flowery |; 


Countries with the iron dominion of Spain, the town of |) , : . 
itn ined a siege thet renks is high in the ls of | © die for those with whom we are connected by the ties of 


xorable father, the young Captain, after the repulse of his | 


d already succeeded in conveying to the beleaguered an in- 


timation of his design; and their reliance on his fortune and 
genius was sufficiently strong to inspire them with a hvely 
hope of his success. 


their hopes to abate, in the slightest degree, their vigilance. 


which he was placed. Prompt in action, prudent in council, 


devotion to Freedom that nothing could impair, he possessed 
a physical strength, and a power of endurance, that rendered 
him a valuable example to his suffering townsmen ; whulst his 


measures. Van Anderlin was a widower; and his whole 
family consisted of two children; a youth of nineteen, who 
now wore his first armor at the siege of his native town; and 
a daughter about a year younger. These two were beloved by 
their father with all the energies of his ardent affections. For 
years they had been his only companions, his only solace ; and 
previous to the climax of tyranny and oppress.on which wrap- 
| ped his country in the devastating flames of war, his soul had 
seemed incapable of any other emotion than that of paternal 
| love. But the sufferings of his country aroused the patriotic 
| feelings of his bosom, and exhibited the sterner features of his 
| character. From the moment that the standard of Freedom 
| was raised, hatred of oppression and defiance of tyranny took 
| complete possession of his soul; and in a short time seemed 
| to form a principle of his existence. No feeling which is not 
| one of absolute passion is capable of stimulating and exalting 
les ardent temperament, like the loye of country. Todo and 


kindred and country, is an easy task to him whose mind is 
generous enough to covet glory: and Van Anderlin, in his de- 
| votion to the new feeling which had taken possession « f his 
|| soul, looked upon difficulties, danger, and death, but as so 
|| many steps cunducting him to triumph. Yet the feelings of 
the father were not impaired by those of the patriot: his 


\ children were still the idols of his heart; but he regarded them 








i as a part of himself, as if animated by the same generous de- || 


| votion, aad equally ready to become offerings at the shrine of 


H Freedom. 
{| 
cil at the residence of the Provost. They sat in a lofty room, 
illumined’ by a massive iron lamp, suspended from the roof, 
The Members were arranged on each side of a long, low ta- 
|, ble; at the upper end of which sat Van Anderlin. They 


] 


|| were met to deliberate ; but they were prepared to act: each 





Van Anderlin 
|| wais clothed in a complete suit of steel armor, and his clasped 
hands rested on the hilt of a long, heavy sword that he held 
\ before him. At the back of his chair stood his son, Albert, 


|, every chair, leaned a long and heavy halberd. 


clothed, like his father, in steel, and holding t his hand the 
The 
\ youth's figure was talland symmetrical, well becoming his mar- 
| tial garb, and his bine eye gleamed with the fire of resolution. 
| On a low stool, at the feet of the Provost, sat Agnes, his 
| daughter. She was'a beautiful, pale girl; her lustrous blue 
| eyes turned upward towards her father, her brown hair part- 


| long lance which waa then the weapon of the cavalry. 





& single glow in their defence. Nor were they epee ed upon her forehead, her lips just sundered, and an ex- 
William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, the hero a | pression of sweet and confiding love spread over her coun- 
hom the cause of Freedom is so much indebted, and whe et _ tenance 


by the hand of an assassin became its martyr, was then 


“ My friends,” said Van Anderlin, casting his eye around 
the council-board, “‘ I um sorry to have broken the little sleep 
which your toils have rendered so necessary, by summoning 
you to council at this unseemly hour; but a messenger from 
our fierce enemy awaits without, and I thought it not meet to 
give him audience, in my single person, as his mission may 
likely be of moment enough to require the deliberation of your 





In the mean time, they husbanded their 
remaining resources with the strictest economy, nor allowed 


Ernest Van Anderlin, the Provost of the Council of Her- 
lem, was a man well fitted to sustain the trying position in 


with a dauntless bravery that nothing could intimidate, and a | 


I¢ was midnight: a hasty summon’ had assembled the Coun- || 


united wisdom.” A young man, who occupied one of the lower 
seats at the table, arose as the Provost resumed his chair and ad- 
dressing him said; ‘“‘ The wisdom of Van Anderlin migh: well 
have heard and answered the Spaniard, without seeking aid from 
us; but it is fitting we are here, and here as we are, (casting 
his eye over the warlike equipments of those around him) that 
the tyrant may know we do not slumber upon our posts. 
Worthy Provost, my voice is that we forthwith admit the mes- 
sengers.” Van Anderlin, having received the assent of the 
| other Members, turned to his son and pointed to the door : 
| Albert strode across the hall to the lower extremity; and with 
|the butt of his lance striking the heavy folding door that 


genius for command gave him the absolute control of all their || occupied an arched recess, it flew open, and discovered in the 


| adjoining apartment a young man dressed in the Spanish 
:shion without armor, and standing between two ot the Her- 
|1-m citizens, whose massive forms, heavy armor, and huge 
| alberds, contrasted strongly with the light frame and elegant 
| \ress of the Spaniard. As the door flew open, Albert ex- 
| laimed with a loud voice, “‘ Let the messenger of Frederick 
| of Toledo advance: the citizens of Herlem will hear him.” 
| [hus bidden, the Spaniard stepped forward, and entering the 
| council-chamber, doffed his plumed hat as he advanced to the 
lower end of the table; where, with a low obeisance he took 
his stand. 

The young man's appearance, as he now stood, his features 
fully revealed by the stream of light from the lamp above, 
evidently excited more emotion than might have been expect- 
-d from the presence of a mere stranger. Every eye was 
| riveted upon him; and something like a murmur seemed to 
| pass round the council-board : ‘the calm dignity of the Provost 
| himself, was for an instant disturbed, and a slight flush paint- 
led, and faded from his cheek. Albert, who stood near him, 
gazed intently upon the young Spaniard’s countenance, and 
Agnes, rising noislessly from her low seat, glided unobserved 
out of the apartment. 

After a prolonged pause, Van Anderlin, with all the dignity 
of his usua] manner, said to the stranger, “ Frederick of Tole- 
do sends to the citizens of Herlem ; they are ready to hear his 
| message.” “TI will deliver it,” said the young Spaniard, in « 
|| deep, musical voice, “ with all brevity ; for I know that brave 
|| men like not many words. Thus it isthen: Frederick of To- 
| tedo greets the worthy Provost and Council of Herlem ; and 
|| bids me say to them, that he would willingly do them such 
| grace as his duty would allow. Knowing the straits to which 
|; you are reduced, that your means are exhau -tec , your defences 


} demolished, and ell hope of succor desperate ,—he yet offers 











hed by the shot of the enemy and by frequent conflagrations, | wore corsiet and helm; and, supported by the high back of | these fair terms: If you will open your gates, and give 


|| peaceable entrance to the troops of your law.u: King, he 
|| pledges himself, as a knight and a gentleman, to restrain all 
| license of war, to respect your civic rights, and for all the blood 
|| which your black rebellion has caused to flow, to exact nothing 


|| an yetribution, but what the cause of Justice shall den and. 
|| These are the terms, citizens of Herlem, which Frederick of 
|| Toledo offers you.” 

| A short peuse followed this address, which was broken by 
|| Van Anderlin, who looking about him with an unaltered aspect 
said, “‘ Ye hear, burgesses of Harlem, the terms which the 
| Spaniard offers us; say, shall we accept them!” “Never! 
| never!” resounded from every lip, “let the tyrant seek us if 
he dare ; we are ready to receive him.” “ Let him march” 
said one, “‘ through the doors which his cannon have opened 
in our walls, the only entrance that a foe shall ever find to 
Herlem.”—Or, if he doubt our welcome,” said another, “ let 
him still hold his leaguer and starve us into tameness; when 
our larders are empty we'll find a dinner in his trenches, if the 
false hounds dare wait for us.”—‘ From these, Sir Spaniard,” 
said Van Anderlin, “may you gather your answer: the citi- 
zens of Heriem do refuse the terms that Frederick of Toledo 
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a — 
offers them. Say youas much to him; and tell him, too, from|| on the form before them. A sob, that seemed to struggle 
me, that I marvel he lies so long in the field when his way is|| from her heart, fell upon their ears: their eyes met, and in an 
open into Herlem; we have heard him spoken of as @ stout '| instant, as by an impulse they could neither control, their hands 
soldier, although a tyrant’s minion, and I would fain see some ! were advanced and locked in each other's grasp. Albert 
further proof than he bas shown us, of the valor and conduct | glanced tow ards the wicket ; the Count followed his eye, but 








SEE 


a, 
speak, Agnes, as though you did not love.” “* Not so,” ». 
swered Agnes; “ I have dreamed of much happiness, Aj, 
rez; I once hoped to enjoy it with thee; but,” and her vin 
became tremulous, “ fate has ordained it otherwise—we moy 
submit.” “ And can I believe it posmble,” exclaimed Ajyy. Au 


















that have gained him his reputation We fear too, that the ja look of such despair overshadowed his countenance that the || rez, as he pressed her in his arms, “ that this treasure istobe When | 
Duke, his father, will be angry when he hears that his son || heart of the young citizen melted within him, and he mur- || ravished from me, and that, too, by the ruthless hand of wa;) An 
with the chivalry of Spain has been bayed so long by the poor | mured, “ Well, it shall be 80; you shall speak to her.”” Then || Sure, heaven never will allow it. Hear me, Agnes, hear m Last ev 
burghers of Herlem: therefore say, we expect him shortly at | advancing, he exclaimed, “ Agnes, my sister, here is one who swear: should I fail to rescue you from the horrors that a» A 
our doors, and shall stand ready to offer him such welcome as || would bid you farewell.” Agnes sprang to her feet, saw who || proach, I will at least embrace the fate that destroys you; |; Bethey 
our poor means will suffer us.” were approaching, and threw herself into her brother's arms; || the blessed heavens, now so serenely beautiful above op Or 
The Spaniard received this sarcastic defiance without | whilst Alvarez, rushing forward, dropped upon his knee, and || heads, I swear the hour that removes your gentle spirit hen I heard 
evincing any symptoms of impatience or resentment: his eye | seizing her hand, pressed it to his heart and lips. “ Come,” || shall be my last on earth.” He folded her to his heart ax! howe 
was fixed quietly and modestly upon the speakers, and an ex- | said Albert, placing Agnes on the seat, “ our time is short ;— pressed her pale lips to his; it was the last moment they wer me 
pression of sadness overspread his handsome countenance. || whilst you speak to my sister, I will walk aside—but be brief.” to pass together. She restrained not the emotions that wer 7m 
There was a melancholy cadence in his vaice as he replied: || “ This moment of happiness,” said Alvarez, still retaining || struggling in her bosom, but, yielding to his embrace and im- 7 ro 
“ Ernest Van Anderlin, I will bear your answer to him who |' the passive hand he had seized, “‘ repays me for all the misery passioned kiss, murmured, as she wept, the vows of undying She “ 
sent me,—at least, so much of it as it may beseem me to ut- || I have lately endured. I had dared to hope I might be so || love she had long since given him. “ Powers of mercy” My 
ter; and sorry am I it is that it is; ye are brave men, and de- | fortunate, but scarcely expected it.” “And why,” said Ag- || cried the young Spaniard, looking up to heaven, as the wey How for 
serve a better fate.” | Res, mournfully, “ should you have desired it? After ranking |) ing girl still lay in his arms, “ strengthen me to bear this tral: ee 
“ We ask none better” answered Van Anderlin, “ than that | yourself under the tyrant’s banner, what could induce you to || honor support me. What is country, what is name or fany. Which : 
which is before us: to die for our country red in the blood of || seek the Provost's daughter?” “ To tell her,” cried Alvarez || that we must endure for them this agony ? Agnes! Agnes Wi 
its oppressors: but you have your answer, bear it to your eagerly, “the cause which hes compelled me to assume a || drive me from you—bid me begone, or I shall yield all the K, The vis 
Captain ;—Son, conduct the Spanish messenger to the gate.” | part that must make me, in her eyes, appear unworthy: to || man holds sacred, and sink at your feet an abject renegade.” i Ap 
The Spaniard looked towards the Provost as if about to | rescue my honor, my devotion, my love, from the hard con- || “ Never!” exclaimed Agnes, starting from his arms. “ Neve: And Is 
speak, hesitated, bowed low, and turning towards Albert, was | struction that even her gentleness must have put upon them. || for me, shall you sacrifice your honor. It 1s past, it is ove wi 
attended by him out of the councilchamber by the door) Ah, Agnes! the thought that I was condemned by you has | leave me, Alvarez, to my fate.” They stood in the mow Fenkere Fe 
through which he had entered it. ! been a scorpion to my bosom, and I thank heaven for this op- | light ; they gazed upon each other's blanched and pallid com U 
Passing through the ante-room contiguous to the council- | portunity of clearing myself in your opinion ;—yes, though we | tenances; passion and despair were gleaming in their eys | 
chamber, the young Spaniard and his conductor entered a long, | are never to meet again, I shall still bless this happy moment. The voice of Albert smote their ears—it summoned him avr Tickler.—! 
arched, stone passage, one extremity of which was terminated || Know, loved one, when, upon the recall of my father from the | “Once more,” exclaimed the dry and hollow tones of Alvar. jo 


by the principal door of the mansion; whilst the other led | government of this (then) happy town, I retired with him to | 


into a garden, where the tall umbrageous trees, stirred gently Hl Spain, I cherished the hope of obtaining speedily a permis- 
by the night-breeze, now glittered in the light of the moon. | sion to return and claim my betrothed bride ; but the unhappy 
Albert turned toward the door, but his companion paused, || troubles that immediately ensued delayed my purpose from { 
glanced hastily toward the moonlit garden, and, laying his , ime to time, till at length the outbreak of open war threw a | 
hand upon the shoulder of the young citizen, exclaimed, “ A}. || barrier between us, and my father commanded me to forget | 
bert! are we to meet and to part thus? Must all the recol- you ;—he might as well have commanded the sea not to rage, | 
lections of gone-by happy days, be smothered in the stern °F the eagle not to soar. I quitted Spain—I traveled night 


command of duty that sets us in opposition? Surely, for the || and day till I joined the army before your walls. Yes, it is \ which these afflicted people were compelled to exert for thee 


sake of the past, we may relax somewhat of this cold bearing.” '| true I enrolled myself among the enemies of your heroic coun- | 
“ Count Alvarez!’ said Albert, “ I am a citizen of Herlem; || trymen, yet (look not so reproachfully, sweet!) I swear by 
between such and a Spaniard there can be no feeling but | all things holy I had in so doing but one purpose :—to place 
hatred, no language but defiance.” “Fortune or Fate has | myself near the mistress of my heart—to watch over and pro- 


» 


made us enemies?” said the Count, “ it may be as you say, | tect her from the barbarities of war; and, should an oppor- | 
there can be nought but hatred between us; yet as soldier$,as tunity occur, to mediate between the stern Frederick and the 
men who have both drawn the sword in the cause of Aohor, || brave Van Anderlin. In the latter object I have failed. Your | 
we may surely admit that intercourse of courtesy which the | father, Agnes, refuses to know me; I read it in his eye, and | 
fiercest enmity does not disapprove. In the name of that | spared sll useless efforts to move him from his determined | 
courtesy (1 will not urge a more tender claim) I now entreat | purpose ; but the care of your safety still remains, and to that 
you to allow me to tread once again the shady walks of yon- do I devote myself. Yes, dearest, be assured you and yours 
der garden: it will not prolong my stay within the confines of shall be protected from the horrors of that fate now impend- 
your walls, for the wicket which opens into the street will af- | ing over this devoted town.” 
ford us a shorter passage to your gates, than that you would Agnes sighed deeply, and, looking in the face of her lover, 
now pursue; say, wilt grant me this indulgence?” ‘“ We will said, ‘‘ That you have cleared from my mind all doubts of your 
proceed that way if you desire it,” said Albert, and they en- " faith, I thank you, Alvarez. I will not deny I had such—{ 
tered the garden. || will not deny how my heart rejoices at their removal ; but that 
They walked in silence down a long alley, over which the H is all you can do for me—all I would accept from you. The 
interlaced boughs formed so close a canopy as completely to ties of country, kindred and honor make you our enemy ; op- 
exclude the light of the moon. The young Spaniard lingered | pressions, wrongs and injuries make us yours. You cannot | 
a little behind his conductor, and his eye, wandering from | extend your saving hand to my unhappy countrymen} alone, 
side to side, seemed to seek through the darkness some token || I will not accept it. The fate that awaits my father and my 





| Vaudelin, there was a natural cavern, which the inhabitant d 





































“once more, and then farewell for ever!” Her head ai 
upon his shoulder as he sirained her in his last embrace ; b 
| pressed her cold lips for the last time, placed her on the rusts 


ony @ man h 
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yet no able to 
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| seat, and rushed from the arbor. I am not | 
(Chapt. U. in our next) layer upon 
=e, side if I tis 


Cave or tur Watpexses.—The following description ¢ 
| one of the caverns into which the Waldenses fled for safer 
| from their persecutors, may give some idea of the ingenw: 


ating it au 
practiced « 
all; and i 
ell of it is 
yhose very \ 
ho are said 
way at the 
sson, and | 


own safety, as well as the natural asylums in many of the 
| moantains which were afforded them by divine Providence 
| Near the lofty and projecting crag which soars above Mout 


the commune (department or district) of La Torre contrived nded wate 
to make a secret hiding-place. This cavern in which three « p of a your 
four hundred might conceal themselves, was vaulted, md usic is so} 


shaped not unlike en open, with clefts in the rock, which 
served for windows, and even for loop-holes; and 


re often an 





ive up mys 

with recesses which answered the purpose of wate shave y te 
from whence they might observe the motions of their aseail for the apple 
| ants. There were also several chambers within this vast env, There is u 
accommodations for cooking meat, and a large fountain wel every hour 
supplied with water, It was impossible to enter it, except by ometimes b 





| ane-hole at the top, and those who were in the secret, coud 

only let themselves down one at a time, and by a very slow 

| and gradual process, with the assistance of steps or foot hols 

| cut in the rock. In fact, it was hke descending imo a mine; 

| nnd one or two resolute men might defend the entrance agains 

| the assault of any force that could be brought agaimat ther. 
History of the Weldens. 
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Tux Water of tur Deap Sra.—To my very ogrresit 
surprise, | found the shore fine, smooth, gravelly, and deeper 
ing very slowly, so that a person might wade in for some d* 

| tance. There was along the shore driftwood, most of i 








of a well-remembered scene. The path on which the young | friends is mine.” Alvarez beat his brow as he exclaimed 


men trod was covered with a close, soft turf, so that their step 4 “ Unhappy destiny ! the voice of honor on both sides com s || 


was perfectly noiseless ; and as they glided through the shade, | 98 to despair. Yet, Agnes, think of the horrors that ap- | 
they seemed rather as things made up of the mists of night proach—think of the fien -h atrocities, which I may not 
than living men. The alley terminated on a little glade, cov- || speak, of an incensed and savage soldiery, when they shall | 
ered with the same velvet turf, and bounded on the opposite have possessed themselves of this devoted town. Drive me 
side by the garden wall. In this wall was a low wicket, and | not mad with the horrible apprehension of what may be your 
near it an arbor, composed of honeysuckle and jasmine. In | fate, but consent to adopt some plan of escape. I haye one 
the arbor, the interior of which was made perfectly visible by | already matured—say only you will adopt it.” ‘ Does it offer 
the oblique glances of the moon, was seen the white drapery | safety and honor to my father and brother?” asked Agnes.— 
of a female, her face being concealed in her hands, which || “ Yes,” answered Alvarez, with hesitation; “it can fever 


rested upon the arm of the rustic seat on which she reclined. 
On observing the oceupant of the arbor, Albert suddenly 
paused, whilst Alvarez sprang to his side. The moonlight 
showed the Spaniard’s cheek for one moment glowing like 
crimson, and, in the next, pale as marble. Both the young 
men stood rigid and and motionless for a few moments, gazing 





be dishonor to fly from odds so fearful.” “ T understand you,” 
said Agnes, “ but the thonght was unworthy of you and of us. 
Be assured my father will never desert his trust; and I were 
unworthy of his blood could | harbor a thought of shrinking 
from his side at a moment like this.” “ Alas!” exclaimed 
Alvarez, “you speak as though life had no charms; you 


amall, but still larger than any I bad scen on the Jordan— re, and as 
This would seem to indicate that somewhere on the shores here is no 
| there is more timber than we found on the spot we visited iscord. T 
The water was not only very salt, but it was likewise exceed erblown ti 

| ingly bitter, as much as most travelers have stated. Tle d the thu: 
| great density of the water was amply proved by its power te alent as th 
| bear up the beady. There is some truth in the saying that * nd of wi 
requires an effort to keep the feet and legs under, so ns to ur cian can ¢ 
them with advantage in swimming. I could lie on my bos I have r 
in the water, with my head, hands and feet all out at the same hich. in oc 
time, and remain thus as long as I pleased, without makin abe bonne 
any motion whatever; this I could not do in any other water A just 
that I have been in. Still it is carrying the matter too far, and he perfect | 
beyond the truth, when it is said to be so heavy or so dest, MEY PCr rt 
that it never rises in waves, but always lies smooth and unruf- bs a pleases 
fled, let the wind blow as it will. ‘The drift-wood thrown ott HB, ace a 
is evidence to the contrary. Letters on Palestine. ut into the 
; —_ x f the strea 

Statesmex asp Wanarions.—It is related of Cardinel Bo not think 


Richelieu, that on one occasion, when the king wished to di« 
miss him, Marshal de Grammont lost an important battle by 
his orders, which pleced the affairs of France in such a crit 
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cal position that Louis éould not get along without him. 
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For the New-Yorker. 
Che Swiss Emigrant’s Dreams of Home. 
How geutly night's visions beguile my sad heart 
Aud bring peace to my sorrowing mind, 


When they wake to new life the bright hopes of the past, 
And the friends I have left far behind. 

Last eve, when soft slumber my eyelids had closed, 
A vision of beauty was mine; 

Methought I roamed free o'er my own native hills, 
Or slumbered beneath my own vine. 

I heard the mild music of zephyrs, that breathe 
Their perfumes through garden and grove ; 

And the soft, gentle voice of my mother was there, 
In tones of affection and love. 

My sister was there, in her beauty and light, 
Her eye like the fairy gazelle; 

She glided as light as a nymph o’er the plain— 
My beautiful, brilliant Estelle. 

How fondly I gazed on each vision of bliss, 
Nor dreamed of the dark rolling sea 

Which severed the land that my childheod had loved, 
With all its endearments, from me. 


, Agnes 
all the: % The vision departed with morning's fair dawn, 
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And left me its loss to deplore ; 
And I sighed, but in vain, for that union of hearts, 
Where friends shall be severed no more. 
Yonkers Fem. Sem., Jan. 1840. Euma. 


UNWRITTEN MUSIC. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Tickler.—! will accompany you on the poker and tongs. 
Shepherd.—| hae nae Aijestiann—ter you've not only a sow! for mu- 








ony # man haein’ as fine an ear for tunes, as the starnies ou a dewy 
icht that listen to the grass growin’ roun’ the vernal primrosea, and | 
yet no able to play on ony instrument—on even the dute—ict abee the 
ker and tangs. ee (Noctes i 

I am not known as a lover of Music. I seldom praise the 
layer upon an instrument, or the singer of a song. I stand 
side if 1 listen, and keep the measure in my heart, without 
beating it audibly with my foot, or moving my head visibly in 
practiced abstraction. There are times when I do not listen 
all; and it may be that the mood is not on me, or that the 
ell of it is mastered by Beauty, or that I hear a human voice | 
rhose very whisper is sweeter than it all. There are some) 
ho are said to have a passion for Music, and they will turn 
way at the beginning of a song, though it be only a child's 
sson, and leave gazing on an eye that was, perhaps, like! 








usic is so strong. I confess there are things I knew that! 


ave gone mad at an opera, or hav my ‘ Bravo’ the signal 
por the applanse of a city. 

every hour that I wake, and my waking sense is surpassed 
»metimes by my sleeping—though that isa mystery. There 


eaven’s work, soharmony. You may mingle and divide, | 
d strengthen the passages of its great anthem, and it is still 
elody—melody. The low winds of Summer blow over the 
atertalls and the brooks, and bring their voices to your car 
if their sweetness was linked by an accurate finger; yet 
ve wind is but a fitful player; and you may go oat when the 
mpest is up, and hear the strong trees moaning as they lean 
fore it, and the long grass hissing as it sweeps threugh, and! 
# own solemn monotony over all—and the dimple of that 
me brook, and the waterfall’s unaltered bass, shall stall reach | 
ou in the intervals of its power, as much in harmony as be- 
re, and as much a part of its perfect and perpetual hymn. | 














iscord. The loosened rock may fall into the abyss, and the' 


lent as these changes seem, their tumult goes up with the | 
ind of winds and waters, and the exquisite ear of the mu- 
cian can detect no jar. 








rhich, in connexion with the principle it involves, is exeeed- 
gly beautiful. It is believed ‘ 4 

hich, just before death, becomes always exquisitely acute— 
he perfect harmony of the voices of Nature is so ravishing, 
sto make him forget his suffering, and die gently, like one 
ma pleasant trance. And so, wher the last moment ap- 
roaches, they take him from the close shicling, and bear him 
put into the open sky, that he may hear the familiar rushing 
f the streams. I can believe that it is not superstition. 1 
0 not think we know how exquisitely Nature’s many voices 
re attuned to harmony, end to each other. The old philoso- 
her we read of might not have been dreaming when he dis- 
overed that the order of the sky was like a scroll of written 


usic, and that two si said to ha 
enturies after his death in the wip inetd he pad soe 
























. sir, but a genius too, and the twa diana always gang thegither— | 


no sound of simple Nature that is not Music. It is all|| Nature seems never so utterly still to me asin the depth 
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i were wanting to complete the harmony. We know how won: | ever a milky-hearted boy, and had a foolish notion that there 
| derful are the phenomena of colur; how strangely like con- |) was pain in the restless death of those panting and beautiful 
summate art the strongest dyes are biended in the plumage creatures ; but I loved to go out with the old men when the 
ot birds, and in the cups of flowers; so unat, to the practised || day set in with rain, and hie dreamily over the cunwale listen- 
eye of the painter, the harmouy is inimitably perfect. It is i ing to the changes of which 1 have spoken. it hada quieting 
| natural to suppose every part of the universe equally perfect, | effect on my temper, and stilled for a while the uneasiness of 
and it is a glorivus and elevating thought, that the stars of || that vague longing that is like a fever at a boy’s heart. 
heaven are moving on continulilly to music, and that the sounds There is a melancholy music in Autumn. The leaves float 
we daily listen to are but a part of a melody that reaches to || sadly about with a look of peculiar desolateness, wavering 
the very centre of heaven's illimitable spheres. capriciously in the wind, and falling with a just audible sound 
(Pardon me a digression here, reader. Aside from the in- || that is a very sigh for its sadness. And then, when thebreeze 
tention of the custom just alluded to, there is something de- || is fresher—though the early autumn months ere mostly still— 
lightful in the thought of thus dying in the open air. I had i they are swept on with a cheerless rustle over the naked har- 
always less horror of death than of its ordinary gloomy cir- | vest fields and about in the eddies of the blast ; and though I 
cumstances. There is something unnatural in the painful and || have sometimes, in the glow of exercise, felt my life securer 
extravagant sympathy with which the dying are surrounded. || in the triumph of the brave contrast, yet in the chill of evening, 
It is not such a gloomy thing to die. The world has pleasant || or when any sickness of mind or body was upon me, the 
places, and I would hear in my last hour the voices, and the || moaning of those withered leaves has pressed down my heart 
birds, and the chance music | may have loved; but better || like a sorrow, and the cheerful fire the voices of my many 
music, and voices of more ravishing sweetness, and far pleas- || sisters might scarce remove it. 
anter places, are found in heaven, and I cannot feel that it is!) Then, for the music of Winter. I love to listen to the fall- 
well, or natural, to oppress the dying with the distressing ing of the snow. It is an unobtrusive and sweet music. You 
wretchedness of common sorrow. I would be let go cheer- || may temper your heart to the serenest mood by its low mur- 
fully from the world. I would have my friends comfort me) mur. It is that kind of music thet only intrudes upon your 
— / smile pleasantly on me, and feel willing that I should be car when your thoughts come languidly. You need not hear 
released from sorrow, and lexity, and disease, and go up, |, it if your mind is not idle. It reahzes my dream of another 
now that my race was finished. joyfully to my reward. And || world, where music is intuitive like a thought, and comes 
if it be allotted me, as I pray it will, to die in the summer | only when it is remembered. 
time, I would be borne ont into the open sky, and have my | And the frost too has a melodious ‘ ministry.’ You will 
pillow lifted, that I might see the glory of the setting sun, || hear its crystals shoot in the dead of a clear night, as if the 
and pass eway, like him, with undiminished light, to another | moonbeams were splintering like arrows on the ground; and 
world. || you listen to it the more earnestly that it is the going on of 
It is not mere poetry to talk of the ‘ voices of Summer.’ || one of the most cunning and beautiful of nature’s deep mys- 
It is the day-time of the year, and its mynad influences are | teries. I know nothing so wonderful as the shooting of a 
|| audibly at work. Even at night you may lay your ear to the | crystal. Heaven has hidden its principle as yet from the in- 
| ground, and hear that faintest of murmurs, the sound of || quisitive eye of the philosopher, and we must be content to 
| growing things. I used to think when I was a child that it || gaze on its exquisite beauty, and listen in mute wonder to the 
was fairy music. If you heve been used to rising early, you || noise of its invisible workmanship. It is too fine a knowledge 
have not forgotten how the stillness of the night seems in-|| for us. We shall comprehend it when we know how the 
| creased by the timid note of the first bird. It is the only | * morning stars sang together.’ 
| me when I would lay a finger on the lip of mature—the deep || You would hardly look for music in the dreariness ‘of the 
| hush is s0 very solemn. By and by, however, the birds are | early Winter. But before the keener frosts set in, and while 
| all up, end the peculiar holiness of the hour declines—but | the warm winds are yet steeling back occasionally, like regrets 
| what a world of music does the sun shine on! the deep lowing | of the departed summer, there will come a soft rain or a 
_of the cattle blending in with the capricious warble of || heavy mist; and, when the north wind returns, there will be 
| thousand of heaven's happy creatures, and the stir of industry | drops suspended like ear-ring jewels between the filaments of 
| coming on the air like the undertones of a choir, and the | the cedar tassels and in the feathery edges of the dark green 
| voice of man, heard in the distance over all, like a singer || hemlocks, and, if the cleering up is not followed by a heavy 
| among instruments, giving them meaning and language! And || wind, they will all be frozen in their places like well-set gems. 
| then, if your ear is delicate, you have minded how all these || The next morning the warm sun comes out, and by the mid- 
| sounds grew softer and swecter as the exhaletions of the dew || dle of the cuit, teanting forenoon, they are all loosened from 
| floated up, and the vibrations loosened in the thin air. the close touch which sustained them, and will drop at the 














aded water, or the forehead of » beautiful woman, or the | You should go out some morning in June, and listen to the |) hghtest motion. If you go along upon the south side of the 
p of a young gil, to listen. I cannot boast that my love of | notes of the birds. They express, far more than our own, the |] wood at that hour, you will hear music. The dry foliage of 


characters of their owners. From the scream of the vulture the summer's shedding is scattered over the ground, and the 


re often an overcharm, though not always; and I would not|| and the eagle to the low cooing of the dove, they are all mod- || round,hard drops ring out cleurly and distinctly as they are 
ive up my slavery to their power, if I might be believed to |) ified by their habits of support, and their consequent disposi- || shaken down with the stirring of the breeze. It is something 





tions. With the small birds the voice appears to be but an || like the running of deep and rapid water, only more fitful and 
outpouring of gladness, and it is a pleasure to see that with-'| merrier; but to one who goes out in nature with his heart 


There 1s unwritten Music. The world is full of it. I hear 4 out one articulate word it is so sweeta gift to them ; it seems y sade a pleasant music, and, in contrast with the stern 
e 


@ necessary vent to their joy of existence, and I believe in) 


, : xistence, of the season, delightful. 
| my heart that a dumb bird would die of its imprisoned fullness. | Winer hes many other sounds that give pleasure to the 


; . - seeker for hidden sweetness; but they are too rare and acci- 
of a summer afternoon. The heat has driven in the birds, | dental to be described distinctly. The brooks have a sullen 


and the leaves hang motionless on the trees, and no creature | and muffied murmur under their frozen surface ; the ice in 
| has the heart, in that faint sultriness, to utter a sound. || the distant river heaves up with the swell of the current and 
| snake sleeps on the rock, and the frog lies breathing in the | f.115 again to the bank with a prolonged echo, and the wood- 
| pool, and even the murmur that is heard at night is inaudible, | man’s axe rings cheerfully out from the bosom of the unrobed 

tor the herbage droops beneath the sun, and the seed has no || forest, These are, at best, however, but melancholy sounds, 
| strength to burst its covering. The world is still, and the | and, like all that meets the eye in that cheerless season, they 
pulses beat languidly. It isa time for sleep. : ' but drive in the heart u itself. 1 believe it is so ordered 
But if you would hear one of Nature's most various and || in heaven’s wisdom. We forget ourselves in the enticement 
|, delicate harmonics, lie down in the edge of the wood when || of the sweet Summer. Its music and its loveliness win away 
| the evening breeze begins to stir, and listen to its coming. || the senses that link up the affections, and we need a hand to 
| It touches first the silver foliage of the birch, and the slightly | turn us back tenderly, and hide from us the outward idols in 


here is no accident of Neture's causing which can bring in|! hung leaves, at its nearest breath, will lift and rustle like &! whose worship we are forgetting the higher and more spiritual 


thousand tiny wings, and then it creeps up to the tall fir, and | ahrare, 


erblown tree rush down through the branches of the wood, | the fine tassels send out a sound like a low whisper, and, 88|| Hitherto I have spoken only of the sounds of irrational 
d the thunder peal awfully in the sky; and, sadden and | the onk feels it« influence, the thick leaves stir heavily, and @|| and inanimate Nature. A better than these, and the best 


deep tone comes suddenly out like the echo of a far-off bas- | music under heaven, is the music of the human voice. I doubt 
soon. They are all wind-harps of different power, and asthe || whether all voices are not capable of it, though there must be 
breeze strengthens and sweeps equally over them all, their) degrees in it as in beauty. The tones of affection in all chil- 





I have read somewhere of a custom in the Highlands, | united harmony has a wonderful grandeur and beauty. dren are sweet, and we know not how much their unpleasant- 


Then what is more soothing than the dropping of the rain? || ness in after life may be the effect of sin, and coarseness, and 


that, to the ear of the dying— \ You should have slept in a garret te know how it can lull and || the consequent habitual expression of discordant passions. 


| bring dreams. How I have lain, when a boy, and listened to || But we do know that the voice of any human being becomes 
| the fitful patter of the large drops upon the roof, and held || touching by distress, and that, even on the coarse-minded and 
| my breath as it grew fainter and fainter, till it ceased utterly, ithe low, religion and the higher passions of the world have 
|| and I heard nothing but the rushing of the strong gust and | sometimes so wrought, that their eloquence was like the gtrong 
|| the rattling of the panes. I used to say over my prayers and|) passages of an organ. I have been much about in the world, 
, think of the apples I had stolen then! But were you ever] and with a boy’s unrest and a peculiar thirst for noyel sensa- 
| ont fishing upon a lake in a smart shower? It is like the|| tions, have mingled for a time in every walk of life; yet never 
|| playing of musical glasses. The drops ring out with acleer, | have I known man or woman, under any strong feeling that 

li-like tinkle, following each other sometimes so closely that || was not utterly degraded, whose voice did not deepen to a 
it resembles the winding of a distant horn; and then, in the |] chord of r, or soften to cadences to which a harp 
momentary intervals, the bursting of the thousand tiny bub-}} might have been swept pleasantly. It is a perfect instrument 
fics coued checkihity on yout curt (hein. Iie the sescinntiee as it comes from the of its Maker, end, though its strings 
of a sound than a distinct murmur. Not that I fish; I was!! may relax with the atmosphere, or be injured by misuse and 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








it i capable of being re-strung to its com | which touches the heart like enchantment. 
allies fame aa ™ “on i a low-voiced woman if she is not young. 


I never linger by 
It indicates either 


usical voices. Whether it is that their | a childlike innocence and truth, or it is the practiced witchery 
gontieas ave cntseen, or eat thats ite of exction and reserve || of a woman of the world, who knows too well for me the se- 
shuts up the kindliness from which it would spring, a pleasant | cret of her power. 


masculine voice is one of the rarest gifts of our sex. W! 
ever you do meet it, however, it is always accompenied ei! 


ities, > that : ity for understand- |, house. 
by nebo qualicien, ap by that peculiar opacity “not a sound to be heard beyond 


ing all character, which Goe' 


calls a ‘ presentiment of the | 
universe,’ and which enables its possessor, without a spark 


of | It wanted but a quarter to one, 


Wheo- | There are circumstances in which the simplest soul becomes 
ther || a 


wful. 1 once watched with a dying triend in a solitary farm- 


It was a clear still night in December, and there was 


a generous nature himself, to know perfectly what it is in | striking of the large clock which stood in the farthest corner 


Tt was, at first, simply with rei 





others, and to deceive the world by assuming all its accom- | of the room in which I sat. t 
paniments, and all its outward ollons I speak now, and erence to my friend’s comfort, for he was in a gentle doz, 
throughout these remarks, only of the conversational tone. || and I it might wake him from the only sleep he had 
A man may sing never so well, and still speak execrably; || got that night. 
and I rarely have known a person who conversed musically, | crept slowly on. > fi 
to sing even a tolerable song. | gress, and, as it advanced visibly, I leaned over and grasp 
A good tone is generally the gift of a gentleman, for it is | more firmly the arm of the huge chair. As it grew near, @ 
always low and deep; and the vulgar never possess the sere- || strange fear began to curdle my blood, and I could feel my 
nity and composure from which it alone can spring; they are | hair stir, as if each individual filament were withering at the 
elways busy and hurried, and a high, sharp tone, becomes H root. Itcrept on—and on. There was but one minute left ! 
habitual. | I felt a smothering sensation at my heart, and it seemed to 
There is nothing like a sweet voice to win upon the confi- \| me as if my life must stop. But that one minute seemed to 
dence. Iris the secret of the otherwise unaccountable success | me an hour. Before it had expired, every event of my life 
of some men in society. They never talk for more than one | had rushed through my memory, and the awful responsibility 
to hear, and to that one, if a woman, and attractive, it is a|| of time, and the aggregate of pain, and despair, and agony, 
most dangerous, because unsuspected spell; and every one || that was felt by the hundreds were dying at that moment, 
knows how the voice softens instinctively with the knowledge || and the guilt that was festering, mn the darkness, the hearts 
that but one ear listens, and that it is addressed without wit- | of those who may not sleep, and, over all, my own thoughtlers 
nesses to one who cannot stand aside from herself and sepa- || and immeasurable prodigality of time, and health, and 
rate the enchanter from his music. It is an insidious and | tunity, crowded into my soul, as if its capacity were equal to 
beguiling power; and I have seen men who, without any pre- || the concentrated anguish of a demon. machinery at last 
tensions to dignity or imposing address, would arrest attention || began to stir. It seemed to me that every vein in my body 
the moment their voices were heard: and who, if they leaned || was an icy worm. My nerves stretched to an intenser pitch 





con 
his just audible breathing. | the instilled pi i 
and I began to anticipate the || inviolable holiness of the time, the mellow cadences of 


its evidences of wisdom ase too 
Maker not to act as a tinval leason ; but combined 
of childhood, and the knowledge of the 


church-bell give to the hush of a country Sabbath, a holiness 
to which only a desperate heart could be insensible. 
Yet, after all, whose ear was ever ‘ filled with hearing,’ 


| whose ‘ eye with seeing?’ Full as the world is of music— 


I sat looking at the clock. The minute hand || crowded as life is with beauty which » 
I began to feel a nervous interest in its pro- | rious workmanship, our wildest dream 
ed || gorgeous as is the cverhung and ample sky, and deep and 


oppor- || spell 


over to murmur in a woman's ear, were certain of pleasing, ! —large drops of sweat rolled from my forehead, and my 
though the remark were the very idlest commonplace of con- |, heart stopped—almost. It struck ! I fell back in my | 
versation. | chair, in a paroxysm of hystericel laughter! I have watched 


A sweet voice is indispensable toa Woman. I do not think |! often since, and have been in situations far more calculated to 


I can describe it. 


gift of the quiet and unobtrusive. 
utterance is incompatible with it. | 
deliberate, but not slow. Every syllable is distinctly heard, | quirer after the phenomens of human nature. 
but they follow each other like drops of water from a fountain. | 
It is like the cooing of a dove—not shrill, nor even clear, but || Thomas Moore—whose mere sense of beauty is making him 
uttered with the subdued and touching reediness which every || 
voice assumes in moments of deep feeling or tenderness. It | beautiful—has sung ‘ those evening bells’ in some-of the most 
is a glorious giftin Woman. I should be won by it more! melodious of his elaborate stanzas. I remember, though 
than by beauty—more even than by talent, were it possible td || somewhat imperfectly, a touching story connected with the 
separate them. But I never heard a deep, sweet voice fronf|} church-bells in the town of Italy, which had become famed 
a weak woman. It is the organ of strong feeling, and of || all over Earope for their peculiar solemnity and sweetness. 
thoughts which have lain in the bosom till their sacredness || They were made by a young Italian artisan, and were his 
almost hushes utterance. I remember listening in the midst | heart's pride. 
of a crowd, many years ago, to the voice of a girl—a mere || the bells carried off, no one knew whither. After the tumult 
child of sixteen summers—till I was bewildered. She was a|| was over, the poor fellow returned to his work ; but it had 
pure, high-hearted, pay creature, without the least|| been the solace of his life to wander about at evening and 
knowledge of the world, or her uliar gift; but her own |! listen to the chime of his bells, and he grew dispirited and 
thoughts had wrought upon her like the hush of a , || sick, and pined for them till he could no longer bear it, and 
end she s low, as if with an unconscious oo ae tl left his home, determined to wander over the werld and hear 
never trifle in her presence. My nonsense seemed out of | them once again before he died. He went from land to land, 
place, and my practiced assurance forsook me utterly. She | stopping in every village, till the hope that alone sustained 
is changed now. She has been admired, and found out her | him began to falter, and he knew at last that he was dying. 
beauty, and the music of her tone is gone! She will recover | He lay one evening in a boat that was slowly floating down 
it by and by, when the delirium of the world is over, and she | the sine, almost insensible, and scarce expecting to see the 
begins to rely upon her own thoughts for company; but ber’! sun rise again, that wes now setting gloriously over the vine- 
extravagant spirits have broken over the thrilling timidity of! covered hills of Germany. Presently, the v bells of a 
childhood, and the charm is unwound. , distant village began to ring. and as the chimes stole faintly 


Loudness or rapidity of | was certainly much unnerved by fatigue and e ; but 


It is low, but not gutural ; | the circumstance furnishes matter of speculation to the im | Which they ne'er be her own, eave ia 2 ? 
The music of church-bells has become a matter of poetry. || "Tis to on that home where in childhood she played, 
alle - - 7 “Dim seen by the moonlight that chequers the lade 


There was a lady whom [ used to meet when a boy, as 1 
loitered to school with my satchel in the summer mornings, 
and of whom, by and by, I came to dream, night and day, | 
with a boy’s impassioned and indefinite longing. She was a, 


over the river with the evening breeze, he started from his 
lethargy. He was not mistaken: it was the deep. solemn, 


heavenly music of his own bells; and the sounds that be had || 


thirsted for years to hear, were melting over the water. He 


married woman, perhaps twenty years older than I, but very leaned from the boat, with lis ear close to the calm gurface 
—very beautiful. She was like one’s idea of a Countess— of the river, and listened. They rung out their hymn and 
large, but perfectly light and graceful, and with an eye of! ceased—and he still lay motionless in his painful posture. 
inexpressible softness snd languor. I was certain she had a'| His companions spoke to him, but he gave no answer—his 
low, delicious tone, and as she passed me in the street, I used | spirit had followed the last sound of the vesper chime. 
to fancy how the words must linger and melt on that red lip, ‘There is somethivg exceedingly imnpressiye in the breaking 
with its deep-colored and voluptuous fulness. Years after,' in of church-bells on the stillness of the Sabbath. I doubt 
when I had become a man, I was introduced to her. I made | whether it is not more so in the heart ef a populoys city than 
some passing remark, end with my boyish impression still! anywhere else. The presence of any single, strong feeling, 
floating in my mind, waited almost breathlessly for her answer. || in the midst of a great people, has something of awfulness in 
When she did speak, | was perfectly electrified. Such a won-|| it which exceeds even the impressiv¢ness of nature's breath- 
derful rapidity of utterance, sich a yolume of language, 1) less Sabbath. I know few things more imposing than to walk 
never heard from the lips of a womag, My dream was over. the street of a city when the peal of the early bells is just 
__ it was always @ wonder to me, that the voice is soneglected | beginning. The deserted pavements, the closed windows of 
in a fashionable education. There is a power in it over men, | the places of business, the decent gravity of the solitary pas- 
ereater even than manner, for it isnever suspected. Nothing | senger, and, over all, the feeling in your own bosom that the 
repels like indifference, and i is a loud talker, to'} fear of Ged is brooding like a great shadow over the thousand 
es may listen, and nobody human beings who are sitting still in their dwellings around 
to hear. But alow tone is redolent of the great secret #f!| you, were enough, if there were no other circumstance, to hush 
-|| the heart into a religious fear. But when the bells peal out 
suddenly with a summons to the of God, and their 
echoes roll on 


f 


i 
4 





are 
rm. b swered by the sound of any human Voice, e din of 

that beeatifully. It said more than she could have phd, ose by-orypa wn beak Basel foaue 

spoken it, “ I confide in you ” who, that had not/| more than the near thunder. 

teen initiated; could vecist such on 1 There is some-|} Far more beautiful, and, uite as as a 

thing in words spoke softly, and meant for one’s ear alone, influence, is the sound o distant Sabbath in 





» in ite m 
faculty and kl 


universal as the harmonies are which are wandering perpetu- 
ally in the atmosphere of this spacious and beautiful worid— 
who has ever heard music and not felt a capacity for bener? 
or seen beauty, or grandeur, or delicate cunning, without a 
feeling in his inmost sou! of unreached and unsatisfied 

tions? I have gazed on the dazzling loveliness of Woman 
till the value of my whole existence seemed into that 
one moment of ; and I have listened to music till my 
tears came, and my brain swam dizzily , when I had 
turned away, I wished that the beauty of the woman had 
been perfecter ; hi 
ment of that dying rons A wt an impatient feeling that it 
was unfinished. I used to wonder, when I was a bor, § 
how Socrates knew that this world was not enough for bs 
capacities, and that his soul, therefore, was immortal. It s 
no marvel to me now. 





ISABELLE. 
Ou! fleet is the pi and full is the sail 
That woos to its the summer's soft gale ; 
|| And the moonbeam bright o'er the ocean's broad breas, 


religious, and who knows better than any other man what is | 7 # © 


During the war, the place was sacked, and || Those 


| 





1 One look from her lover—che springs 


| So she rest in that 


Y streams 
It can be, and sometimes is, cultivated. |) excite terror, but nothing ever overcame me like that solitary || ~° “#* thst lone bark to its haven of rest. 


It is not inconsistent with great vivacity, but it is oftener the | vigil. 1 had been up night after night with my friend, and | Why tarries the maiden 


whose ing shall be 
The watchword to fly o'er the fathomless sea? 
Why bows she the knee on yon surf-beaten shore, 


fer one prayer to that Heaven above, 
| To watch o'er her parents—to pardon her love. 


| Down the dark beach she hurries so fearful and fleet ; 
| "Tis past—on the deck of yon ue see her stand, 
| That shall waft her this night from her dear native land. 


| No more o’er her spirit all sadly they come, : 
dreams of her chi of her home, 
And each form save that one—and each long cherished spot, 

Is remembered no more, where her lover is not. 


Zier woo ques t—Gey ae vanished—that magical kiss 

issolved each past hour in the rapture of this; 

And gladly she "ll fly in a far land to dwell, 
bosom 


—the fair Isabelle ! Londva lois. 





Rooer Mixot Sugrmas.—A correspondent has sent uw 
the following anecdote : ’ 

Many years ago, while the legal ation of Roger Mine 
| Sherman was yet in its infancy, and he himself a young ma: | 
| of twenty-three, he was aresident of Norwalk, Connecticut. [ 
| He had been a member of the State Senate, and was ven 
| highly respected; but the party adverse to him in politic 
, suddenly gained the ascendancy, and determined to bring him 
| down a peg or two. 
| A “town-meeting” was to be held, and town officers to 
apc: among whose number, in old Connecticut, is @ 

ial personage designated a “ Hog-hayward.” The duve 
of his ma are not exactly synonymous with those of te 
“ High-agator,” of the sister atate of New-Jersey, (whor 
business it is to take the curls out ti 
much more responsible, though perhaps as laboriow 
The hog-hayward’s duties are to “ captivate” all stray pigs 
| put rings in their noses, and imprison them in “the village 
t nd.” To this high office, bis enemies resolved to elevsit 
Mr. Sherman. The town-meeting convened, despatched i* 
| other business, and came to the election of petty officers, # 
the tail of which list, stands the officer we speak of. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the moderator, “ please to nomins't 
for hog-bayward.” 

“Roger Minot Sherman!” exclaimed half-a-dozen voice 
The moderator, being a worthy man, was somewhat amazed: 
but could do no leas than put it to vote, by requesting “ thor 
io faver of the mtesination to hold up their right bande.” 

The majority of elevated hands was overwhelming ; but U* 
moderator felt inclined to give the matter the goby, and s#4 


it was “ not a vote.” 
The voters immedi clamored for a division of the 


house. Mr. Sherman, who had remained quietly seated in* 
corner, now rose, and with greet frenkness said :—" Mr. 
Moderator, this seems to me most decidedly to be a vote: 
but, nevertheless, I would thank you to allow the house " 








divide, in order to show me how many hogs I shall have” 
charge of!” ' 
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rted at the intensest ravish § 


to her feet— 


A mors in S 
Come, Carlo! 
The fresh sky 
A sweeter th 
And those wr 
a as 
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in slinging S 
Cease, dogs, } 
Desist from y 


And the tark) 
Then ruffling 
Ha! ha! that 


The rail-fence 
And a moss-cc 
A shadow has 
The first glanc 
The beech-nut 
Which will bu 
The hickory h 
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And the tips o 
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And the wild | 
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While its rich 
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With his rich « 
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But the quail, 
No more will : 
And the hawk 


Let him keep : 
He stoope—th 
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Can rear her y 
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Nor dread mo 
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From the Knickerbocker for April. 
FOWLING. 
BY ALFRED 5. STREET, ES@., AUTHOR OF ‘ANGLING,’ ETC. 
‘ solitude is with life 
pec ete ts te oy 
Are here.’ tlie Bayant. 
A ory in September, the East is yet ; 
Come, Carlo! come, Jupe! we'll try Sowing today: 
The fresh sky is bright as the bright face of one, 
A sweeter than whom the sun shines not upon; 
And those wreath'd clouds that melt to the 
Are white as the pearls of her beautiful mouth : 
My hunting-piece glitters, and — is my task 
In slinging around me my pouc 
Cease, dogs, your loud yelpi 
Desist from your rambles, 


Here, leave the geese, Carlo! to nibble their g 
Thengh Gay de cou dels tngentin, See 
And Geree little bantam, thet ise your smack, 

Then struts, flaps, and crows, with airs, at your back ; 
And the tarky,"too, smoothing his plumes ae face, 
Then ruffling so proud, as you bound from the place ; 
Ha! ha! that o pon, bee ing up mid her 

Has taught you a lesson, , for your ; 

By the Sink of your st droop of your crest, 

I see your maraudings are now put at rest. 


The rail-fence is leaped, and the wovd-boughs are round, 
And a moss-couch is spread for my foot on the ground : 
A shadow has dimm'd the leaves’ amethyst glow, 

The first glance of Autumn, his presence to show: 

The beech-nut is ripening above in its sheath, 

Which will burst with the black frost, and drop it beneath. 
The hickory hardens, snéw-white, in its burr, 

And the cones are full grown on the hemlock and fir ; 
The hopple's red berries are tinging with brown, 

And the tips of the sumach have darken'd their down; 
The white brittle Indian-pipe lifts up its bowl, 

And the wild turnip’s leaf curls out broad like a scroll ; 
The cohosh displays its white balls and red stems, 


And the braid of mallen is yellow with gems ; 
While its rich ed plamage the golden-rod shows, 
And the thistle yields stars to each air-breath that blows. 


A quick outine Lanes now w pt oe. on “4 ~ J 

The 1 rtridge ! swift pinion'’d by fear; 

ior cealite aidpons, Jupe yelps as he sees, 

And we dash through the brush-wood, to note where he trees ; 
I see him! his brown speckled breast is displayed 

On the branch of yon maple, that the glade ; 

M aamagnae rings, Jupe darts forward so fleet, 

While loading, he drops the dead bird at my feet: 

I pass by the scaurberries’ drops of deep red, 

In their green creeping leaves, where he daintily fed, 

And his couch near the root, in the warm forest mould, 


Where he wallow’d, till sounds his close danger foretold. 


On yon , the bright oriole dances and sings, 
With his rich crimson bosom, and glossy black wings ; 
And the robin comes warbling, then flutters away, 
For I harm not God's creatures so tiny as they; 
But the quail, whose quick whistle has lur'd me along, 
No more will recall his stray'’d mate with his song, 
And the hawk that is circling so proad in the blue, 
Let him keep a look-out, or he ‘ll tumble down too! 
He Htoope—the gun echoes—he flutters beneath, 
His y claws curl'd, and fierce eyes giae’d in death: 
Lie there, cruel Arab! the mocking bird now 
Can rear her young brood, without fear of thy blow ; 
And the brown wren can warble his sweet little lay, 
Nor dread more thy talons to tend and to slay ; 
my with lack, an po we day Lee “os crow, 

or my green ting w no hangrier foe ; 
But the rascal pen fda from his cumanle to Leal 
And as I creep near him, he croaks, and is off. 


The woods shrink away, and wide spreads the morass, 
With junipers y we and matted with grass; 
Trees, standing like ghosts, their arms jagged and bare, 
And hung with gray fichens, like age-whiten'd hair. 
eee boughs cladrd’ mg -_ = peeee ) 
ts "d with rich, star-like fri Prem 
And clumps of dense laurels, and brown-headed flags 
And thick, slimy basins, black dotted with snags 
; Tread softly now, Carlo! the wood-cock is here, 
He rleeo—bie long bill threst out like a epeer 
cho gun canges on him—his journey is sped ; 
Quick scamper, my spaniel! and bring in the dead ! 
We plunge in the swamp—the tough laurels are round, 
No matter, our s pony an ghly is found ; 
Another u t unharm'd is his flight, ° 
Confound it! the sunshine then dazzled my sight; 
But the other my shot overtakes as he flies : 
Come, Carlo! come, Carlo! I wait for my prize ; 
One more—still another—till, proofs of my sway, 
From my pouch dangle heads, in a ghastly array. 


From this scene of exploits, now made birdless, 1 pass; 


Pleasant Pond me, a mirror of glass: 
The boat's by § scone waht eee Comes oh led, 
From the keen-si duck my hes to : 
yA ph peo fee A Carle, below! 
more i , on sefily and slow, 

By that wide that re goles weaves 

rich yellow sete and green ovel Inara. 
I watch them ; cH) Coe superb is the sheen 
Stow eve Plumage, gold led with and green ; 
yo me dipping—how their way, 
Are not all too lovely to mark as a ! 
One flutters, in those brown stems, 
His yellow foot up bubbles, like gems, 


of the south, 


as we pass; 


: 


| 


| 


| the Angelus. 


‘ countryman and general with the affection cherished by clans- | and shot on the 13th of October. 
| stun 


SE SS SSS eee —— 


While another, with stretch’d neck, darts swiftly across |to admis the natives of evetrange nation into their ranks, 
Po oe ene ints dot the mirror-like gloss. whom local j ies, the bitterest of all others, 
But I in my toil; their wise leader, the drake. i: not destroy the harmony of the corps. 
E the queer thicket afloat on the lake ; | The political convulsions which, about the same period 
Now group close together—both bands—and oh, dear! | unter tee bente f tat — 
What a diving, and ing, and splashing are here ! | sent eo ee See 
Tenth ii tatit GM, ws tho ecktins setnend | parted to many who had contributed to its overthrow feelings 
Hurrah! five dead victims are ing around ! | of restlessness, which urged them to seek adventures in other 
‘ ash ; : |lands. The impertect attempts at insurrection in Lyons and 
But ‘cloud land’ is now with sunset, and bright other towns in France, after the establishment of the new dy- 


nasty, had sent forth many wanderers to the neighboring 
country, who at home would have been made the victims of 
their ill success in an effort which, m 1830, would have enti- 
tled them to share in the immortality of the ‘ Three Days.’— 
| The discontented of Belgium, also, followed in the footsteps 
ee See eee les Gaahertow cteckaghprectstughastel te 
JAUREGUY, el Pastor. | held her children depart to display that valor in another land 
It was about six o'clock in the evening of the 4th of No- |! which was useless at home, and which otherwise might have 
vember, 1835, that the writer of this notice found himself, I ~ amidst the snows of Siberia. The on Sng 
oe Re eel fais Sn nT | expels eateed echaliatdths ine om a 
mame Se ag poe "The sun, whose onmital ‘rious and most ennobling epoch of Napoleon's history—his 
warm:h is extended to a more lengthened period in that cli- | first Italian campaigns, bound the Cisalpine Republic to 
mate than in our less genial skies, was lingering on the | France, struggled to free themselves from Papal as well as 
horizon ; food of golden hi | Austrian bondage. It is unnecessary to how all these 
gushing a an ar aos of mountains, whi phi | hopes were dashed vo the earth. Thus Frenchmen, Poles, 
< ~~ = see 4 —— hes <~: of hi wre rn assumed ra ob tema eae coon _ 
ch age Ws slight hoathvecs tanporead a depth and {dal of the Basque soldier; and ina short time the two bet- 
clearness to the sky, which, melting away towards the west || 'tlions of Chapel Gorris, with such additional recruits, num- 
in those varving and imperceptible shades that the pencil of | coe ow a bravest, the most daring, and the finest 
could . became : i y in Europe. 
Nera momar Ney ay heme Wales bro and yet mee b+ ge SR September, 
Len F ging nd the giant limbs of the Villa Sana 1833. His decease was known on the 3d of October at Ba- 
subd to ber eve though bet eocmntieg the naked bold. yonne ; and on the 6th, Santos Ladron in Navarre, and the 
achoef halt eilitem.”* Tan hansenebnd toon all day chequered || Curé Merino in Castile, raised the standard of rebellion. In 
those light patches of fleecy h urned || the cities of Bilbao and Vittoria, Don Curlos was proclaimed 
by u deny otto. a ty Ao dag an marta | King by the monks and all others whu were influenced by their 
moon a red above a grove of dark pines, yet at the dis- |, ¢xample. On all sides the Royalist volunteers were called to 
tance of a league, and in the bosom of which we to |) arms; and in little more than eight days the insurrection was 
enjoy the that a few hours’ bivouac might afford. As || spread throughout Old Castile, Alava, Guipuzeoa, Biscay, Ne- 
we moved - ames the daylight was rapidly declining ; and the | ¥2rre, and Catalunia. Owing to the shameful disorganization 
hamlets in the valley, which lay many hundred feet beneath || ©%8ting in the Spanish army, the Goverameut of Queen Chris- 
us, with their vast and gloomy convents and their massive || tina found itself at that period in a most helpless condition.— 
churches, were nearly buried in the deep shadow of the moun- | The most important towns and fortresses of the kingdom had 
tain over which we were passing, whilst from its bosom arose, |! been left without defence. This criminal neglect could scarcely 
slowly, the mellowed roar of the bell announcing the hour of || bave existed without intention. The intrigues of the Apos- 
: || tolical party had en incessant fur many years previous to the 
The point we now occupied was a portion of the main road || King’s death, and the space of time which — between 
carried over the solid rock, which shot forward over a preci: ¢bis first alarming iliness at San Iidephonso and his demise 
pice so profound that its misty depth could not be pierced by / ™ght have afforded sufficient means to have resisted, at least, 
the eye, and from the brink of which we were separated only | the earlier efforts of the faction. In the northern provinces 
by cand tele raised scarcely breast high. The |! Particularly, the hot-bed of the revolution, this want of pre- 
voice of the torrent formed by a thou: mountain streams || Caution became most apparent, and was most fatally felt. Not 
was beard coming up the steep with a muffied shout from the | * *eldier was found either at Vitoria or Bilbao; the Lith of 
dark abyss, and the eye sometimes caught the flashing of the || the line protected the garrison of San Sebastian; the 12th 
angry foam as it leaped over the crags which were impeding \ regiment was stationed at Pamplona; Castile possessed only 
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its frantic course. At this hour and in this spot, with his arms || two battalions ; whilst along the coast, and in the interior of 
folded in his cloak, leaning over this narrow breastwork, and || Cataloma, the military force amounted to about five regiments. 
apparently gazing on the gulf below, the celebrated Jaureguy, | The Royalists had taken their measures well, whilst the Gov- 
better known in his own province, as well as throughout Spain, || €rament found itself surprised on all sides. 
by the name of Pastor, or the shepherd, was beheld for the | The bravery and patriotism of Lorenzo, colonel of the 12th 
first time by the author. His formidable Chapel Gorris, the | “s'ment, inflicted a blow on the insurrection in the very first 
Cossacks of the South, lay in groups along the crags which || outbreak, which, if followed up with the same spirit, might 
lined the right of the road. | soon have laid it prostrate. Santos Ladron, formerly e chief 
The Chapel! Gorris, so called from the red caps which they || in the army of the Faith, and subsequently Viceroy of Na- 
wear, are the bravest troop in the Spanish army, ad the most | V®!Te, of which province he was a native, had assembled a 
loyal to the cause in which they fight. They were originally || band of 300 rebel: in the neighborhood of Los Arcos. Lo- 
raised by Jaureguy immediately after the breaking out of the || ""2, placing himeelf at the head of 100 men, marched 
civil war; and the battalion, as at first formed, was entirely | ae ah orn - - brigunds geen om oo his on 
i aj re It 8 cr chic risoner. e was bro . 
composed of Guipuzcoans, who looked up to their fellow- | P The Revalist no aoe 
men to their hereditary chieftains. From their being gener- ned by this event; they were, besides, maddened with 
ally employed on the most daagerous expeditions, and on || Tage. Eraso, colene] of carabaneros of the frontiers at Bur- 
occasions where the most daring valor as well as the most | guetta, roused them anew to rebellion, and proclaimed Don 
consummate prudence and skilful caution was required, they || Carlos on the 17th. The gallant Lorenzo again flew to attack 
were allowed certam privileges, together with a more enlarged the enemier of his country; and, on the 19th, the French 
relaxation of the ordinary strictness of military discipline - i y aang  tiagy _ fe sal a —— = 
~ eter : . unew | fifteen officers. ailure o 
os ~ ae ee ee ae ee jj not, however, discourage the partisans of the nee in 
These circumstances offered a temptation to foreigners to |! other provinces. Revolutionary juntas were establi in 
enroll themselves in the corps. Pieaten. too, was more I Biscay and Alava; and the administrative, acting in the name 
rapid and more frequent than that bestowed in the more regu- || Of Don Carlos, summoned the country to arms, and organized 
lar service. An objection was at first taken to admitting the insurrection. Burgos was blockaded by bands of rebels. 
strangers into this chosen band ; but the contingencies of the The tremendous name of the old priest of Villaviado was 
war, and the numerous casualties occurring from their more || *houted from the Ebro to the banks of Douro, and that ‘ame 
exposed situation, made it necessary that the should be ocuene 6 sates Sale O08 b saiveted w So Saas of 
recruited in a manner different from that at first intended.— || Castile. .Wild Biscay flew to arms. The bloodhounds of 
The jealousy existing between the Basques and all those living || Alava were again awakened. Guipuscoa alone remained 
to the south of the had been of ancient standing, aa faithful for a space; but that tranquillity was owing to peculiar 
acquired a strength and virulence which nothing could weaken. || Ci™cumstances. , 
Caatilian regarded the Northerns with dislike, on | The man who retarded for a whilo the spread of the insur- 
account of their — barbarity of manners; whilst the || rection in that province, whose high honor and unalterable 
fierce Navarrese and the proud Biscayans looked down with jj fidelity in days of old to the monarchs of Spain earned for ic 
contempt on the effeminacy of those who luxuriated on a more a wep Seereed Gein ef the ° vees ate one very lage, was 
soil and beneath a warmer sun. The intermingling of Jaureguy, el Pastor. : well-known 
discordant elements would have been followed by evil in honorable companionship by the side of that of 








m . 
consequences ; and it was considered a much safer measure ' Mina, Quiroga, Riego, Lopes Bafios, and the band of patriots 
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whose names made the tyrant tremble on his throne, and the 
monk shrink within his cell. Jaureguy is a native of Villa \ 
Franca, a small town, or rather village, of Guipuzcoa. He is 
born of an obscure family, being the son of a peasant or small 
farmer. His boyhood and a portion of his early youth were 
sed in tending sheep and goats, whence his appellation cf 
Paners and in this humble occupation he continued until the 
period of the French invasion. The young Gasper shared in 
the universal enthusiasm with which the provinces responded 
to the voice of the great Navarrese leader, who had already 
roused the North to arms. The gweridla bands of Navarre 
had been just organized, and the Basque provinces soon fol- 
lowed theexample setthem. The mountaineers of Guipuzcoa 
were formed into a band, amongst the ranks of which the 
Pastor enrolled himself as a volunteer. His bravery, his per- 
fect knowledge of the country, his superior intelligence, ex- 
hibited in various difficulties and important expeditions against 
the French, his consummate skill in the peculiar warfare of 
the mountains, contributed to procure him a speedy advance- 
ment in his new career. He did not long remain a simple 
volunteer. Promoted from rank to rank, he in a short time 
obtained the grade of chieftain of the guerilla band of his 
rovince. It was at this period that he became the patron of 
umalacarreguy, who was then serving in the ranks under the 
command of Jaureguy. The acuteness of intellect even then 
displayed by this celebrated Carlist was remarked by the Pas- 
tor, who soon gave him the appointment of military secretary, 
the duties of which his superior education (Zumalacarreguy 
having studied the profession of an advocate) perfectly quali- 
fied him to fulfil. Before the termination of the struggle 


ity. The imputed infidelity of his second wife was revenged 
on the amiable but fanatical Amelia, whose gentle heart was 
broken by neglect and ill-treatment. As aman, he was de- 
void of honesty; and, as a gentleman and a Castilian, he 
knew not what was honor. In the gratification of his passions 


he was low, groveling, and selfish. His manners were abrupt 
and vulgar; and with him exterior elegance did not even 
thinly gild, as in the case of George 1V., the baseness and 
corruption of the heart. In person he bore, it is said, a 
striking resemblance to another detested tyrant of antiquity ; 
and his features, as well as his vices, recall to us the memory 
of Nero. His fanaticism—the name of Religion must not be 
polluted—was gloomy and ferocious, sympathizing with the 
revengeful frenzy of the zealot, but uninspired with the un- 
worldliness which oftentimes stamps on it an almost sacred 
and redeeming character. He was terrified at the retributive 
dispensations of another life, not from an humbling conviction 
of the weaknessof our common nature, by which the best and 
wisest are unfitted to partake in the purer happiness of a 


higher and more perfect state of existence, but from fear, the, 


offspring of remorse, under which its victim suffers by antici- 


only in his favor, and who prospered only by his will,—crawl- 
ing in the dust before those who became for the time his mas- 
ters.” A thousand times perjured, the obligation of the most 
sacred oath was to him a mockery. Though mean in intel- 
lect, yet his acts of cruelty were characterized by occasional 
snatches of that low cunning by which vice is still more de- 
graded. Grossly sensual in his passions; repulsive in his 
manners ; slavish in his superstition ; unnatural as a son; in- 





against the invaders, this dangerous protége was, by the favor 
and interest of Jaureguy, promoted to the grade of captain, 
a rank which he retained in his transfer to the regular Span- 
ish army. 

At the restoration of Ferdinand, the remnant of the guerillas 
was amalgamated with the Spanish army, and the officers 
who had commanded them obtained corresponding ranks.— 
Jaureguy was named commandant, and, after serving a few 


famous as a man; false and tyrannical as a king; unfeeling 
and cruel, or mawkishly uxorious, as a husband, we may 
search history in vain for many counterparts. Amongst des- 
pots, those pests which Providence doubtless for its own wise 
purposes afflicts this earth with, and which man, in expiation 
of his crimes, is made to endure, few can be found more com- 
meng devoid of a redeeming virtue than Ferdinand VII. of 
pain. 





years, retired to his native province on half-pay in disgust, and 
disappointment of those hopes which the restoration of their | 
faithless monarch had excited in the bosoms of all whose | 
swords had been drawn, not only to repel foreign invasion, but | 
to restore constitutional liberty to Spain. The history of that | 
period is too well known to require any observation; and the 

falsehood of the infamous monarch is too thoroughly hated | 


With regard to the events which took place in the latter 
| part of his reign, through which so many organic changes 
| have been, and are yet to be, effected in Spain, he was but a 
| passive instrument of those who, by the force of events, were 
|in favor at the moment; and who were enabled to exercise 
| that moral influence which must prevail, more or less, in every 
| country where the battles of freedom have been many times 


to render necessary many additional expressions of detesta- || fought, though without success. The Spanish nation, the in- 


tion. 


It happens fortunately for mankind that deep malignity of 
purpose is not rarely allied to mental imbecility, by which the 


| telligent and respectable middle classes—when one speaks of 
| the nation, the contemptible nobility is scarcely to be thought || 


| of—were prepared to receive favorably the tirst impulse; and 


suggestions and desires of a depraved heart become counter- || the repeal of the Salique law, or rather the revival of its re- 


acted by impotence in execution; and, from an 


ually wise | 
dispensation, tyranny of the most unrelenting kind 


not unfre- 


quently undoes its own work by the very excess of its intended well 29 those written to Napoleon, supplicating in the mest ahjec 


outrages against mankind. Were it not so, vice would indeed 
predominate, and freedom would be a gift from heaven in vain. || 
Strong attachment to the person of their kings has been al- 
ways a characteristic of the Spanish people. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the efforts made by the nation to repel the in- 
vader, and the sacrifices oe in order to bring back the 
legitimate monarch, Ferdinand had scarcely found himself 
secure on the throne, when the badness of his heart broke 
forth. His promises, his obligations, his oaths, his reverses, 
were alike forgotten. Despotic cruelty exhibited itself in the | 
most unmitigated forms. The dungeons of the Inquisition | 
again reéchoed to the groans of the captive, and victims were || 
again immolated to glut the vengeance of qn iving and 
merciless superstition. Those whose bosoms exulted in |) 
the hope of the regeneration of Spain, were forced to fly |! 
from that soil which was reddened with the blood shed to 
bring back the monster of perfidy, who then ied the pa- 
lace of San Ildephonso. It may be well d if history | 
can produce a character more thoroughly base than that of || 
Ferdinand VII. of Spain. Viewing him in all the relations| 
of life, we shall scarcely discover a single point on which our || 
regards can dwell with pleasure or esteem. Throughout al- |! 
taost the whole of his wayward and eventful career, he ap- | 
pears wholly unworthy of sympathy. In prosperity he was | 
insolent, and in power cruel to ruthlessness. In adversity, 
and when the hand of misfortune was heavy upon him, he 
was mean, cowardly, and crouching.” Asason he was re-| 
bellious and unnatural, guilty of repeated attempts not only | 
to dethrone but even to take away the life of his good a! 
but weak-minded father.t As a subject, he was disloyal and || 
perjured. The consort of his youth was treated with brutal- 


* Ferdinand was deficient in both physical and moral 











| with whom he 


| peal in 1789,t opened the door to other reforms of a salutary 
* See his letters addressed to the French Embassador at Madrid, as 
{man- 


ner the Emperor to choose a wife for him in his own family; or, if. 


that honor should be considered too great, or his prayer too presamp- 
tuous, to name some female amongst the family dem of his marshals 
might be permitted to ally himself. The last letter, ad- 
dressed from Vittoria in 1808, is a perfect specimen of the utmost cow- 
ardice and meanness of scul. Ibid. vol. ii. 

On his second restoration, not content with the violation of every 
@ath he had taken to grant a constitution, he caused the scaffolds of 
Madrid to be crowded with political victims. It is said that he was in 
the habit of standing on the balcony of the palace, playing on the 
guitar, and singing the words of a satirical song, ‘Cara de pastel,’ or 
* Pudding-face,’ which had been written on himself, in order to mock 
the dying agonies of the Constitutionalists, who were hanging at the 
distance of a few yards from where he stood. 


t The - law was introduced into Spain by Philip V., grand- 
son of Louis XIV. of France, in virtue of an act promulgated by that 
prince on the 0th of May, 1713, # short time after his accession to the 
throne of Castile. A memorial was addressed by the Cortes of the 
kingdom to Charles IV. praying its repeal, and demanding a return to 


| the ancient usages and laws of the country, which had been in exist- : 


ence during a period of 700 years previous to the accession of the 
house of Bourbon. The decree annulling this Jaw was passed almost, 
unanimously in the parliaments of the kingdom of the 30th September. 


1769, and ape cee and signed by the “a: few days after. It |! 


bears the title of the ‘ Pragmatic Sanction.’ French Revolution, 
which was then breaking out, and the almost uninterrupted wars of 
which the Peninsula was a the theatre, rendered the car- 
Trying out its provisions impossi * Pragmatic Saaction,’ which 
owing to circumstances had been dormant during forty years, 
was revived and formally promulgated Ayn Vii. on the 
2h —s an see eg before the birth of daughter Isabella, the 
present Queen of Spain. 
Tho term ‘ Salique’ is derived from the old Saxcu word sale, which 
signifies a house ; and the sali land was ths portion of ground at- 
tached to the house. The ancient Germans, according to Tacitus, did 
not dwell in cities or towns, neither did they connect together their 
Ezeh family lived separate and apart. Around each habita- 

tion was a piece of inclosed land, which was tilled for the subsistence 
of the goageioten. No individual, however, could possess this prop- 
erty fora Ser Grated san ene yous, 02 the termination of which it | 





Even the gloomy bigotry of Don Carlos, his brother, was redeemed b: 
the possession of a personal intrepidity which he occasionaly mant- 
fested. When under darance at the Chatess 
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|| tempts 


nature, and became the first of a series of events by whiab 
‘Spain will yet be regretted. 

| The repose of Jaureguy was broken by the at- 
ie to restore freedom to the Spanish soil in 1821; 
and his name is allied in glorious fellowship with that of Quir. 
oga, Lopez Bafos, and others, whose hatred of tyrants was 
as enduring as their love for liberty was ardent. The second 
accession of Ferdinand, brought about by French ba 
became the signal for the dispersion of all who to re- 
serve their lives and ies for some future and more pro- 
pitious occasion; and the which, in the violation of am. 
nesties and of oaths, crimsoned the scaffolds of Cadiz and 
Madrid, warned all whom the love of country and detestation 
of the Inquisition had rendered icularly obnoxious to 
from their native soil. He who been the friend of Mina, 
and who had been Colonel under the Constitution of Cadiz to 
which Ferdinand had sworn, would not have been the most 
ignoble victim, and Jaureguy became exiled from his native 
land for years. For a while England was to him, as to s0 
many others, the first place of destination. He did not, how- 
| ever, remain long inthis country. The scantiness of his early 


| pation the hell it trembles at. Tyrannical to those who existed | edueation prevented him from following any peaceful occupe- 


|| tion whereby he might gain a livelihood ; and the i 
Guipuzocan could not stoop to subsist on the cold uncer. 
tain charity of strangers. The love of country, too, for which 
the Basques are remarkable, lingered around his beart, and 
hi him from trying his fortune in more distent lands. 

|, He returned to France, and, fixing his residence near Bayonne, 

_resolved to await the first favorable opportunity of once more 

| beholding those which had witnessed his youthful strug- 

| gles for om, ae a > roduce ad some — 

property posses: his wife at Villa Franca, and on the oe- 
| coctens ¢ conveyed to him by his relatives. The 
| revolution of 1830 imparted, as it is well known, the highest 
| hopes to all who were enthralled in every part of the world, 
| but in no more than two instances was the struggle against 
| tyrants permanently successful. None were more elated than 

} de exiles of 1823, and they thought that the hour had now ar- 
rived for the regeneration of their country. The attempt 
made by Mina to arouse Navarre once more was prey ea 

,in by Jaureguy. The result was unsuccessful ; and the failure 

|, of the enterprise caused a new dispersion of exiles. The 

, herd chieftain betook himself again to his solitude in the neig’ 

|, borhkood of the Low Pyrences, not yet given to despair, but 
watchfully attentive to the slightest breath that was wafted 
across the narrow stream which is transversed by the bridge 
of Behobia, and which divides the two kingdoms. 

The death of Ferdinand in 1833 became the signal for ac- 

tion. The man on whom the hearts and eyes of the patriots 

|, of Guipuzoca were fixed in the emergency which arose, was 

, Gaspar Jauregny. He was idolized amongst his native moun- 

| tains. The inhabitants of Tolosa, Mondragon, Aspcitia, and 

| other towns to which the insurrection had not as yet reached, 
united in imploring him to cross the frontier, and come to the 
assistance of his countrymen. But these demonstrations of 
| love and attachment for the guerilla chief, warm, umanimous, 
|, and ardent as they were, fell far short of the welcome which 
|| greeted him in San Sebastian. No description could do just 
ice to the joyous fervor with which his name was shouted 
| along the streets of that city. Neither the fear of punishment, 
nor yet of death, restrained them.t Castafion, the captain 

,general of the province, though witnessing these manifesta- 

|| tions of attachment to the person and principles of the Pastor, 

|| did not dare to repress them. The rapid spread of the insur- 
| rection had deprived not only him, but almost the whole of 

the military commandants-in-chief, of the means of action, and 
| they all seemed like men bewildered. Jaureguy did net long 
| resist the call of the people ; and though still under sentence 
of banishment, and liable to suffer the penalties inflicted on 
| him who returns without permission or pardon from his exile, 

\, he without hesitation repaired to San Sebastian. An attempt 

| was made by the crafty Zumalacarreguy to entice him to pass 

into the interior of the province, on bis route to San Sebastian. 
|| in order to make him prisoner, as he well knew the influence 
|| which his name and his example would have in keeping the 

\ Guipuzocans in their allegiance to the Queen. But the Pastor 
had rot warred amongst the mountains of the Provinces in 

vain; neither was he to be caught soensily. Instead of poss 

jing by the mountains, he arrived at San Sebastian by sea from 

Socoa, and thus not only avoided the snares laid for him by 





| : 
|, casional a 


|| his enemies, but alsothe triumphant entry intended for him 


| by his friends. Three hundred of the youth of San Sebastian, 
|attended by bands of musicians, proceeded through the pass 
jof Lanchnaqueta, with banners flying, to meet him at the 
| bndge of Behobia, and escort him to the capital of the Pro 
vinee. They were disappointed for the moment, bat quickly 
returned to greet their chieftain. Every demonstration of at- 


The same || t@¢hment and love awaited him on hisarrival. Tiluminations, 


him who leaves children. It would seem erroneous then te 
that the descent in the female line was totally excited from the koid- 


retary | cnt i cppeena ctren e that the succession 
males to the crown of Fence choufl be based on above articles. 
The law did not exclude the daughters of the Satique fan, 
the case where they were excinded by the existence 
See Montesquieu, Esprit a 
{ The name of Mina and his 


but only 
brothers. 





The last five ; a -teee 
articles of this formula the succession of a man 
who dies without children ; end the regulates the succession of 
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balls, the balconies decorated with tapestry, serenades, visits 
pf ceremony from the public authorities, greeted him ; and it 





his more ul pursuits; and it was be- 
tp cliees ton Gh clean oceans 


similar enormities in the town, they violated agen ap a 
Inve takes principally interested, Jaureguy would once more 
| 


of the church, they drank wine out of the sacred vessels, 
med as if thereturn of the Pastor was sufficient to guarantee |} scattered the fragments of the Host on the pavement, and 
the establishment of the throne of Isabella Segunda, and'to || committed other acts of sacrilegious irreverence. have taken the field at the head of the Fuerists. Though not 
ore the Constitution. A on the subject was made to the Government, and || actively empl for some time, his services, his skill, his 
Jaureguy immediately offered his services in a formal man- || the ae war censured, it is said, with severity, Es- || experience, his local knowledge, were invariably at the 
to General Castafion, who, without any authority from the || partero, who then commanded the division to which the | service of the Queen's generals when required; and in the 
G nment, and acting solely on his own responsibility, at || Chapel Gorris were attached. Amongst the other qualities | excursions made by O'Donnell, during his command in Guipuz- 
nce accepted them, and directed him to proceed at the head || of this wild soldiery, fidelity to each other is a remarkable ||coa, the Pastor was found to be of most material benefit. 
a small force through the province, for the purpose of dis-|| one; and neither rewards, nor threats, nor temptation of any || The pacification of the Provinces, consequent on the separa- 
rming the Royalist volunteers. This was one of the first!) kind, could induce them to discover the actual perpetrators. ||tion of Maroto from the Pretender, again brought him into 
taken against the rebels, and, if followed up with equal || To allow such a crime to pass unavenged was not possible. | active service, as Espartero entrusted him with an important 
nergy by the other officials, might have had the effect of ar- | The mode of punishment adopted in this emergency was command ; and he has since received the rank of Marescal 
sting the insurrection. It will be scarcely believed that the | dreadful and - Thetwo companies were decimated del Campo. 
Government were infatuated enough to censure the conduct of | as they stood on the parade nd, and shot to death on the |) Jaureguy is about fifty-six years old. In 
Castafion in giving a command to such a man, though they did | instant, without trial of any Kind. The only indulgence al- | looking, portly ya 
jtenance. His 








he is a fine- 
has a decidedly mili cast of coun- 
features, covered with the thick black mous- 


} 


not dare to counteract his orders, nor remove Jaureguy from | jowed them was a respite of about a quarter of an hour, to 
his post, nor yet from the country! | receive the consolations of religion eduilaiotored by the chap- | tauche and large whiskers, present the picture of a fierce and 
onsaetens had commenced at Oftate, and the Royalists | Jains of the brigade. ‘unfeeling leader of illa warriors; yet, on closer exami- 
of that town took the field under the commandants Alsax and|| In the execution of this act of wild justice, it happened || nation, there may be observed about the corners of his mouth 
Lardizabal, the moment the tidings reached them of the death | that no more than two or three of the really guilty persons | an expression of easy good nature and even gentleness, which 
of the King. Numbers flocked to their standard through fear |) were punished, the others not only not having participated in | rather strangely with the determined and massive 
as well asinclination. In their first encounter with Jaureguy’s | the outrage, but several of them not having been with the || character of the face. His limbs are cast in the strongest 
Chapel Gorris, they were defeated and one of their leaders | at all on the same day. Among these victims to the || mould, and, previous to his becoming corpulent, his figure was 
illed. Success, however, did not long continue on the side || wickedness of others was a young lad, a native ot the village || well and even elegantly formed. 
‘of the Christinos. The Pastor and Castafon were both re-| where Jaureguy was born. When the firing party had dis- His general appearance, however, such as when we beheld 
Ised with loss at Aspeitia, and obliged to retire to San Se-| charged their pieces, and his companions fell dead around | him for the first time, surrounded by his Chapel Gorris, amidst 
tian; the insurgents advanced and entered Tolosa ; the | him, he received two bullets, one in the shoulder and the || the wilds of Los Tornos, presents a strong contrast to his 
rrison of [run was obliged to seek refuge on the French ter-|| other in the neck, neither of which was mortal. He had, || real character. His exterior is rather uninviting and even 
itory. The insurrection spread with rapidity, owing to the || however, the uncommon of mind to fall on his face, || forbidding; his interior is honesty, gentleness, and amiability. 
ncompetence and inaction of the Christino generals-in-chief; || as if he had been shot to death, and remained motionless | His habits are simple and unpretending ; and in manner he is 
nd, in a short time, the Queen Christina possessed between the || whilst the whole of the troops, as usual, marched past the || frank, unassuming, courteous, hed. He is univer- 
a, the Pyrenees and the Guadarama, only Pamplona, San |) bodies in single file. The chaplain was the only individual |) sally and deservedly popular; and whether we regard the 
bastian, and Burgos. | who noticed the occurrence, and, after the army had quitted || enemies against whom he fights, or those of whom he is the 
In the beginning of the following year Castahon was re- | the ground, he communicated the matter to Jaureguy. The companion in arms, we may safely say, that no human being 
oved from Guipuzcoa, and the command given to General | good-natured brigadier immediately a ap to the spot, and || ever had fewer personal foes, and certainly none ever pos- 
urton, @ restored emigrant; and st length the Government || as soon as night fell, had him brought secretly to pe sessed more numerous and attached friends, than Gaspar 
yecame so convinced of the eminent services which might be || quarters to Vittoria, whence he was transferred to the | Jaureguy, once a poor shepherd's boy of Villa Franca, now a 
‘ndered by Jaurcguy, that thejrank of brigadier was con- convent of San Francisco, and placed under the care of one | distinguished general officer in the armies of Spain, and a 
erred hm The force, ney See i then com- || of the monks, where the tenderest attention was paid to him, | member of the imperial senate.* 
nanded, did not amount to more t ut men. | and where the Pastor did not fail to visit him as often as pos- || >>). consitmti Suntten 
Shortly after the arrival of the British Legion at San Se- || sible without exciting suspicion. Jaureguy never abandoned ! eae ye we ae tH] 2 — ie Ban Soe questy ee 
bastian in August, 1835, an attack was attempted to be mede | him until his wounds were healed, when he sent him back to |) A complete representative system is founded, not only as regards the 
on the town of Hernani by General Evans and Alava. Jau-|| his native province, where he remained until the British Le- |/¢lection of members of the Sa SS ee SO en 
guy, at the head of his Chapel Gorris, attacked with great gion again returned to San Sebastian to fight the action of the de gene af ate = one thind to nan ah yy sand 
igor the advanced ts of the Carlists, and succeeded in || 5th of May, on which occasion he once more joined his an- | Im the late General Jaureguy has been chosen by a large 
driving them back. psa A onwards to the rugged hights| cient comrades. Majority Senator of the province of Guywsoca. 
of Santa Barbara to the left of the town, they met a check.|| Jaureguy was married during the constitutional struggle in | 
The English supported them in the effort made to gain pos-| 1821, but has been separated from his wife for meny years | Sincutar Bequest: Tue Duke or WeLLincrox axp 
session of the fortress, but in vain. The night coming on, it |) past. The domestic differences which led to this result were || Sin J. Macpoxei..—A friend has related to us an anecdote 
was deemed better to return to San Sebastian. Bilbao being || caused, it is said, no less by the leve of gallantry, possessed in | illustrative not only of the high opinion entertained by his 
at the time in a state of blockade, the English soon after || common with his countrymen by her husband, than by the | Grace of this distinguished General, but of the delicate gen- 
left for that city, whence they again departed in October, 1835, | political feelings of the lady, which have been, during a long || erosity displayed by Sir James to a non-commissioned officer 
on the summons of Cordova to General Evans to join him at!! period, quite opposed to his. To such an extreme has she || of his regiment. Some three years ago, the Duke of Wel- 
Vittoria. The brigade commanded by Jaureguy acccompanied | carried her fanaticism in favor of Don Carlos, that it is as- || lington was waited upon at Apsley House by two gentlemen, 
them on that painful march, and it was on that occasion the || serted shu has, on more than one occasion, offered a reward || who announced to him that, as executors of the will of a de- 
writer of this notice first beheld the Pastor, and te which al-|| to whosoever should succeed in shooting Jaureguy. None, || ceased friend of eccentric habits, who had left £500 to the 
lusion is made in the commencement of this article. In the | however, have been as yet found to perpetrate the deed. bravest man in the British army, they called for the p 
Basque Provinces, but more particularly in Guipuzcoa, his!) As a general, in the comprehensive signification of the term, | of handing to his Grace a check for that amount ; being fully 
services were found of great utility. His perfect knowledge , the talents of Jaureguy are limited. He seems even to disre- |) satisfied that in so doing they should religiously fulfi) the duty 
of the country, the language oa the habits of the people, gard, or not to comprehend, the nice complication of scien- | imposed on them by the testator. The Duke thanked them 
gave him a decided superiority in those districts. No man | tific military movements; end appears to be completely out | for the compliment they had paid him, but resolutely declined 
was ever regarded with more respect and affection than the | of his elemept when employed in working out the dithoult prob- || to receive the money ; alleging that the British army contained 
Pastor. The young men of his province, who fought in the || lem of deeply calculated and intricate combinations. He has || many as brave men as himself. After several pressing re- 
ranks of the Chapel Gorris, looked upon him with whom their, never disavowed his inaptitude for the tactics of regular war- | monstrances, his Grace’s visiters earnestly requested that he 
fathers served during the War of Independence, rather as a) fare; and in this respect he has, on more than one occasion, | would consent to become arbitrator in the matter, and indicate 
father whom they loved, than as a chief whom they obeyed. | carried his modesty to too great an excess. In 1837 he refused | the individual 6n whom the bequest should be conferred. To 
His constant regard for the protection of property, even within | an important command which conferred high rank and cor- |) this appeal be acceded ; promising, in the course of two or 
the enemy's lines, gained for him the most perfect confidence. | responding responsibilty, on the ground that he knew himself | three days, to give the matter his consideration, and report to 
The slightest injury done by the iers to the house of an || not to be fitted for the pecaliar service imposed on him by its | them the result. At the appointed time they again made their 
i exemplary rigor; and | acceptance. The wild warfare of the mountain is his glory | appearance ut Apsley House. The Duke received them with 











absent proprictor, was punished wi 
the unhappy peasant living within the Carlist terntory, but) and his pride. In combining plans of operations, and direct-| great courtesy ; but assured them that he had found the task 
who wns subject, from time to time, to have his repose dis-| ing half-predatory excursions amongst the hills and valleys of | a great deal more difficult than he had anticipated. After 
turbed by an incursion of the Christin» soldiers, inquired with | those provinces where the legions of Napoleon were annihilated || enumerating to them the various battles in which he had been 
anxiety if Jaureguy were in the neighborhood, as in that case || by the hand of an unknown and invisible foe, no small amount , and some of the most striking feats of heroism he 
he knew that neither his house would be plundered, nor his) of skill is exercised; and in the best qualities of a gucrilla | had witnessed, he suggested that, if they had no objection, he 
family injured or insulted. It would be scarcely an exaggera-. chief, as they are not few, nor of a mean kind, Jaureguy | would make his selection from the battle of Waterloo; that 
tion to assert, that the affection entertained for him by those!) stands inferior to no man. In perfect knowledge of the | being the last, the greatest, and most important action of the 
on the same side, was not greater than that felt for him even | country, in the power of taking advantage of the points most |) war, 
by the faction of the province, It is a fact well known, that favorable to annoy his enemy, in promptitude in selecting the |; This point being adjusted, his Grace proceeded to state thet 
on many occasions the Carlist soldiers of his own province || most propitious moment for ned. and in the art of making | Huguemont having been the key to his entire position, and 
have refused to fire at him in action, and when, by exposing |) his force appear far more numerous than it really is,—in fine, \ that post having been defended not only with the most com- 
himself in too rash a manner, several opportunities were pre-|j in all those qualities which constitute an accomplished leader I success, but with the most chivalrous bravery, by Major 
sented for killing him. For this reason it sometimes occurred, | of mountain warriors, Jaureguy may have been rivaled, but || General Sir James Macdonell, who commanded there, he 
that no other man dared to approach so near the hostile lines \ certainly never has been excelled, even by Mina, |could point out no one so fully entitled to the legacy as that 
in a reconnoitering expedition, as Jaureguy. || The numerous scars on the body of the Pastor attest his | officer. The exeeutors repaired accordingly to Sir James Mac- 
Though accustomed to war and to a wild life from his boy-, personal bravery, if there were wanting any additional proof | donell, and having acquainted him with the decision of the Duke 
hood upwards, no human being possesses a kinder heart, nor | of that which is known to all who have heard his name meri || of Wellington, tendered him the money. Sir James expressed 
one more overflowing with human affections and ee a tioned. Indeed he does not seem to know the meaning of the | himself highly flattered by so distinguished a mark of his 
In December, 1835, two compantes of Chapel Gorris had | word ‘fear;’ and in the field he constantly exposes himself | Grace's approval, and observed, that although he should Rot 
been, sent to the pursuit of a party of the faction in the | more than the meanest soldier under his orders. From the | attempt to dispute altogether the propriety of his decision, 
province of Alava; not content with driving the enemy from | period of the resignation of his command in 1837, until the |, ye as he knew a man who had conducted himself with at 
their position, they entered a village, named La Bastida, the | treaty of Bergara in September, 1839, he continued to reside | least equal gallantry in the same battle, he must insist on 
alcalde of which they suspected to be a Carlist. They put alternately at Fuentarabia and Irun, his chief occupation be- || sharing the prize with him. He then went on to say, that at 
the old man to death, and rpetrated the moat outrageous the chase, of which he is fond to excess. Almost his || one period of the day the French troops rushed upon Hugue- 
violence upon his family, They murdered the curate of the | income consisted of the very moderate and ill-paid half- |) mont with such irresistible force that the gates of the farm 
parish, who they supposed had favored the escape of some Eenaiowel w a8 i were burst open, and, for a moment, the fate of the position 


; brigadier. The attempt made by : 
Prisoners, and plundered his house. After having committed * Mufagorri to revolutionise the Guipuzcoans, in 1838, inter doubtful, when a powerful Sergeant Major of the 
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San Sven bai with great slaughter, and the fate of Hugue- || 


Arkansas was 80 called in 1819, from np peer river. 
in 1 


Florida was so called by Juan Ponce de 572, be- 
mont was decided. Sir James added that the Duke of Wel- || cause it was discovered on Easter Sunday, in Spanish Pascua 
lington had evidently selected him because he was able to) Florida. — - 
make good a post which was a key to his ition ; and he | Columbia was so called in reference to Columbus. 
could not, on the same principle, withhold the gallant|| Wisconsin was so called from its principal river. 
soldier, who assisted him at so critical a moment in forcing | _Jowa is so called from its principal river. 
out the enemy, his share of the reward. He would, Oregon 1s so called from its principal river. 
therefore, accept the £500, and divide it with Sergeant Major | New-Haven Palladium. 
Frazer, to whom he accordingly paid £250 of the money. —_| From the Wiikesbarre Advocate. 

erp UBited Service Journal. 4 Ostrvary.—“ Granny Worden is dead!” Think not, 
THEKLA. || gentle reader! the annunciation thus made in heedless levity, 
THE VOICE OF a SPIRIT. | s intended disrespect. Far from it. The terms are used, 
A lady of Schiller’s acquaintance once 


comp! 

which b the destiny of Thekla in his | mon lation throughout the neighborhood. She departed 
of Wallensthin, ssving * thet, in cunieation €2 this suk} ae! Bee cm : ~ | 
sean the shade of Thebia pas» before u 





| 


cone he, _ this life on Monday morning, Feb. 13, 1840, 76 years, to a| 

her attempting to question it. The poct undertook to enewer for the | day, from the birth of her first child. It is not certain whether | 
irit, in a strain of which the following translation is given by J. H.| She was a year over or just a century old. Ask her age, and | 
in the last New Monthly: — || she would tell you, so believing, that she was past an hundred : | 
“Wuere I dwell ?—or whitherward I wended, ' but, calculating from the date of her first marriage, a period | 

en my flitting shadow swept thee by ?”"— | not likely to be forgotten by man or woman, and from that) 

Had I not my task foreclosed and ended?— —_ riod to the present, we make an hundred years. Ah! how | 
Loved and lived !—whet was there, but to die ? lew !—“True, but it is too soon to moralize—tell us something | 

Seek the nightingale’s sequester’d bower ; about the old lady.” | 
Who with her soul-me' melody Margaret Preston (for that was her maiden name) was) 

So bewitch’d thee in the vernal hour— , born on Block Island, lying in the eastern part of sland 
When she ceased to love, she ceased to be. Sound. Early in 1763 she intermarried with Benj. Wood, 

« Him—the lost one—whether I have founden ?” _ of Lynn, Ct. with whom she lived many years and by whom 
Trust me, I with him united go, | she had 14 children. Being a widow in 1790, she intermar- 
Where those ne’er shall part, who once were bounden— __ ried with Nathan Ames, a native of New-London, then living 
There, where mourners’ tears no longer flow. | in Orange Co. N. Y., from whence they removed to Luzerne 


Missouri was 80 called in 1821, from its principal river. old , to find a nurse and friend so faithful and conside. 
Michigan was so called in 1805, from Ped ou its ate ~ rs. Robbins, deserves the thanks of 


lained t him of the , because, for a quarter of a century, such has been her com- | be 


Ip conclusion, we deduce these inferences : 
1. That death is not an evil. To her who doubts, it is 
rded a blessing. 
2. Wealth, company and high life, is not i 
3. Cheerfulnss, virtue and a contented contribute to 
lengthen life and render old age pleasant. 
i spre ey nah nh professor of religie, 
tis to not a public 
Mrs. W. was a believer, and always cherished and expressed 
sentiments of sincere piety. 
Leaves of Antiquity. 

OR THE POETRY OF HEBREW TRADITION... NO. XX. 
(Translated from the German of Heats, by Mra. C. M. Sawrte 
THE CONQUEROR OF THE WORLD. 

In the the remotest India, Alexander the Great once 
to a stream of Paradise. He drank of its invigorating we 


ters, and was refreshed. He bathed his face therein, and his 
youth renewed. He followed the stream through 





There, too, even thou again may’st méet us, Co. She had no children by Mr. Ames, but a son of his, 
When thy love hath learn’d to equal ours : named William, and a daughter of her's, intermarried. Wil-| 
Freed from sin, my sire is there to greet us, liam we knew well—a tall, slim man, who used to range our i 


As each metes, shall there to him be meted ; 
Who believes—to him is Heaven near. 


Faith is k in those bright mansions er, 
With aller ae ay 


Where no cloud of blood-stain’d murder lowers. I! hills, a little bent as if by carrying les. He made) 
Now he knows, his sight no phantom cheated, | capital brooms, baskets, axe-helves, and cradles, and above | 
When he u gazed into the sphere. all was the most expert fisherman in all these parts. There | 


was not a mountain stream that poured its foaming flood from |! 
rock to pool, or glided im dark and rapid currents beside a |) 
|| mossy bank and then slept in some deep reservoir, the cher- |) 


trusting souls who there rgport. i ished haunt of the speckled trout, that did not familiarly i 
Be thou free to dream, and free to er! | know, for ten miles’ round. The beautiful tenant of the brook, | 
Meaning deep oft lurks in childish so shy to us, seemed to rush to his hook cs if it were a pleas- || 





ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE SEVERAL UNITED STATES. 
Maine was so called, as early as 1633, from Maine in| descended to the sweet ond 

France, ef which Henrietta Maria, queen of England, was at tear of sorrow being exhaled, and the time rendering the step | 

that time proprietor. not improper, John Worden, a soldier of the Revolution, beat | 
New-Hampshire was the name given to the territory con-, a charge. 

veyed by the Plymouth company to Capt. John Mason, by || citadel surrendered. The marriage was in 1819, she being | 


' 


patent, Nov. 7th, 1629, with reference to the patentee, who! about 75 and the bridegroom two or three years younger. | 


was Governor of Portsmouth, in Hampshire, England. 
Vermont was s0 called by the inhabitants in their Declara-, continued a quarter of a century. 
tion of Independence, Jan. 16th, 1777, from French verd' 
mont, green mountain. { 
Massachusetts was so called from Massachusetts * I Worden.” In humble life, never affluent, and certainly, for | 
and that from the Massachusetts tribe of Indians in the} the last fifty years, poor, do you imagine she was sad—melan- | 
neighborhood of Boston. The tribe is thought to have de-| choly—unhappy ? Sofar otherwise, wealth might have couse 
rived its name from the Blue Hills of Milton. “I had learn’t,”| her habitation to learn contentment, and princes visited her’ 
says Roger Williams, “that the Massachusetts was so called | cottage to take lessons of the true sources of human happi- | 
from the Blue Hills.” | ness. A more cheerful person we never knew. A virtuous f 
Rhode-Island was so called, in 1644, in reference to the |' life ensured her « clear conscience. Senponase imparted | 
Island of Rhodes, in the Mediterranean. ? health. Industry, before age had peralized the muscles, ex- | 
Connecticiit was so called from the Indian name of its |, cluded want. A placid temper and obliging disposition secured | 
rat ton river. Connecticut is a Moheakanneew word, sig | her —, —s was = oS became a 
nifying long river. sion. In rough inds arot r cottage at 
New-York was so called, 1664, in reference to the duke of | “* Wordentown,” ten year ‘aan it wasa + Nelly Be elk end 
York and Albany, to whom this territo:y was granted by the | converse with her. There was the knot—the flaunting | 
= a England. . in the center, larger than a two bushel basket, wurrounded by 
: lersey was so called in 1664, from the Island of Jer-| the daffodil, the tulip, the holly-hock (monodelphia polyandria, )| 
sey, on the coast of France, the residence of the family of Sir! the blue-flag, the violet, and twenty others. Then, in the bor-! 
— Carteret, to Sn 7 — ders, the stones carefully picked up, and the smaller stumps | 
Nee ty be ed in : illiam Penn. dug away or cut short, were all the qualities of the tose com-| 
elaware was so called in 1702, from Delaware Bay, on|| mon to us in the North, the red and white in all their ancient | 


We knew her while living with her former husband, but i 


As he still survives, a Revolutionary pensioner, their union || low like any other head. 
i 


more intimately, for the last fifteen years, as “old granny | 





which it lies, and which received its name from Lord De La'| beauty but without their contention. There also was the sage, | 
War, who died in this bay. | the balm, the thyme, “the marigold, and the tansy.” On| 





Maryland was so called in honor of Henrietta Maria, | these would the old lady descant as if it were a theme of ex-| 
Queen of Charles I., in his patent to Lord Baltimore, June  haustless pleasure. “Those gay flowers,” she would say, 


30, 1632. || “ put me in mind of the fair dressed city ladies coming out of 
Virginia was so called in 1584, after Elizabeth, the virgin | Church.” 
queen of England | She neither coveted satins nor madeira, curry-sauce nor 


Carolina was so called by the French in 1564, in honor of| canvase-backs. A cup of tea was her greatest luxury. She 
King Charles IX., of France. ; pined for no indulgence, she sighed for no past pleasures.— 
Georgia was so called in 1732, in honor of King George II. | Though she would often of the oysters and black-fish, 
Alabama wes so called in 1817, from its ipal river. the lobsters and clams, which abounded near her youthful re- 
Mississippi was so called in 1800, from its Western boun- sidence, it seemed to be no matter of regret that she did not 





distant and lonely deserts, and reached at last the gate of Pan- 
dise. ‘“ Open to me,” he exclaimed, “ for I am the Conquen« 
of the World, the King of the Earth!’ But the answer cam 
back, “* Vain man, thou art stained with blood! This is the 
gate of Holiness, through which none but the just may enter!” 
“* Give me, then,”’ exclaimed the King, “ at least a memo 
rial that I have been here.” They gave him a death-skull. 
Unwillingly he received it ; and the skull became 
heavier and heavier, until he could no longer carry it, and at 
last all the gold of his conquests, and all the treasures of Per- 
sia and the Indies could not outweigh it. Filled with dismay 
he called a sage and inquired of him what it meant. “ That 


ure to be caught by him. We used tocall him ‘ Fisher Ames.’ |) human head is thyself!” answered the . “So long uw 
But this is digression. Old Mrs. Ames, her husband having | n, thou can’st pte oI, sated with 


thine eyes stand 


ope 
ceful repose of the grave, the | gold and silver: but behold! I will now scatter dust upon the 
| skull, and will cover it with a handful of earth: the death © 
| skull will then become light like any other.” He did so, and | 


A single life was a lonely life, and the willing || it was as he had said. And soon was the fulfilled 


Alexander returned back with his hests, and died in Babel 
His kingdom was dissevered, and the Conqueror’s head |sy 
THE DAY BEFORE DEATH. 

A wise man has said: “ Repent thee, a day before 
death." Which is this day, and who knows when he 
die ? 

A King invited his subjects to a great feast, but told them 
not the hour when the feast would be ready. gy we 
adorned themselves and made reedy, for they said, “‘ Nothing 
ever fails in the King’s house—any moment the feast may be 
prepared to which we shall becalled.” But the foolish 
the servants gave themselves to amusements, saying, “ 
is yet long, and before the comes, we shall have time 
enough to dress and re ourselves.” 

Suddenly the cry was heard; and those who had adorned 
themselves went in to the feast, but the foolish were sent back. 
They had robbed themselves of the honor of being participr 
tors. . . oe e e 

Solomon says, ‘ Let thy garments be always white ?” 
thy death-garments be also white. Prepare thee, and 
thyself in them daily. Be wise a day before thy death. 


THE EARLY DEAD. 

Early one morning a maiden went into her garden, to gather 
ben's land of beautiful roses. She found them all yet 
in the bud, closed or half t cups for the morn- 
ing-dew. ‘‘ I will not break you yet,” said the maiden; “ The 
sun shall first open you; then wil! your beauty be more radi- 
ant, and your fragrance more de’ r. 

She came at mid-day, and lo, the beautiful roses were eaten 
by the worm, bowed down by the rays of the sun, pale and 
withered. The maiden over her folly, and the next 
morning her garland was early. 


. al . . . . 
His dearest children God calls early from this life, ere the 


Fr 








dary issippi is said to denote the whole river, i. e. the now have them, but of pleasure that she had enjoyed them || sun has pierced them, or the worm has marred their beauty. 
river formed by the union of many. : formerly. All nature, to her seemed clad in robes of beauty.|| The Paradise of children is a high degree of ; the most 
Louisiana was s0 called, in honor of Louis XIV., of France. |! Life, to her, from i to age, was dressed in gaiety and || godly and just cannot enter there, for his soul stained 
Tennessee was so called in 1796, from its principal river.|| smiles. She felt the sunshine, but seemed insensible to the by sin. N.Y. Christian Messenger. 
icnauciy wan cs ba has pace | erin eat act eae on erly ned wh ao 
wate , ’ . + || was given. Every thing for her was done “ so f° : 
i remaae feet Paver Aig, trom is principal river.| She was never “ so comfortable!” | “Ono! dhe pain is nin thane 
: signify the river e nothing 80 severe as it was. , et once, in health or a 
Jndiana was 66 called in 1809, from the American Indians. sickness, it was a lesson and @ pleasure to visit her. For-|| Niont.—The ancients made night the mother of gods, 
was #0 called in 1802, from its Southern boundary. tunate indeed she was, in the weakness and decripitude of || and she is yet the parent of godlike thoughts. 
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The North-Eastern Boundary.—Our late advices from 
Washington wore a pacific and most gratifying aspect. We 
joice to perceive that, on the floor of Congress, where the 
sing with each other in tones of defiance and menace against 
Britain, the wisest and best are now heard uniting in 
Jeprecation of war, and in scouting the idea of its necessity 
r policy. The language of Messrs. H. Clay, Buchanan, 
Wright, and other distinguished Senators was every way wor- 
thy of their eminent abilities and patriotism. The tribute paid 
by Mr. Clay to the wisdom and discretion which the Ad- 
ministration has displayed in the management of this Boun- 
dary controversy, is equally honorable to the receiver and 
iver. More than all, there can be little doubt that it is strict- 
ly just. In the conduct of a National controversy like this, 
here is a constant and dangerous tendeney to a belligerent 
» and a temper of defiance. The President or Secretary 
chooses to act the bully is sure of the applause and en- 
usiastic support of a great multitude, who abet and instigate 
National quarrel, precisely as they omit no opportunity to 
mbroil two drunkards or get up a dog-fight. The grossly 
gnorant and the desperately malignant always overflow with 
at sort of patriotism which consists mainly of despising, 
ontemning and abusing all other nations, and which is ever 
dy to denounce as enemies of and traitors to their country 
ose who counsel prudence, moderation and forbearance in 
controversies with foreign nations. The Executive officer, 
herefore, who steadfastly resists the temptation to assume the 
irs of a bravo, and throw himself on the patriotism of his 
ountrymen, does his duty under circumstances which entitle 
im to much credit. 
We shall have no war with Great Britain: the strong in- 
rest of both nations—the cause of Humanity and Civiliza- 








EDITORIAL—POLITICAL. 





places, severer penalties on illegal voting, and « loss by emi-| 
gration of some two thousand voters since last fall, we have | 
yet polled 40,918 regular votes for Mayor, exceeding by 2,676 | 
the poll of last Fall and exceeded only 348 by that of last || 
Spring, which was considerably the heaviest ever taken in the | 
City. There has been much illegal voting, by sailors, aliens, | 
non-residents and double voters, even at this Election; but. 
neither party ever before polled so many legal votes as now. | 
The number of voters naturalized just prior to this Election 
is a little under 1,000—nine-tenths of whom probably aided 
to swell the majority of the triumphant party. 

An intense clamor was kept up for some two or three weeks 
previous to the Election against the new Election Law for this 
City, commonly known as the Registry Act, but we do not be- 
lieve a hundred votes were changed by it. The iniquitous ex- 
tent of illegal voting in our City is here so notorious that very 
little heartfelt indignation can be got up, among those of us 
who know how to read and have a right to vote, against any 
law honestly intended to limit the exercise of the Elective 
| Franchise to those on whom our State Constitution has con- 
ferred it. Buta good deal of capital was made, and very 
fairly made, as these things go, by the successful party, out of 
a speech of Gen. Root in the State Senate in favor of the bill, 
in which he is reported as speaking contemptuously of the | 
“ soldiers, sailors, foreigners, and other cattle” who are bgought | 
| up to control the Elections of this City. We believe he never | 
| said any thing so exceptionable as this, but what he did say | 
|| afforded groundwork and coloring for it ; and on the strength | 
| of it the sailors, especially, in our city—swelled to a large | 
|| number by the recent discharge of the crews of two United | 
| States ships of war in our port, were rallied nearly to ® man | 
||to vote the Van Buren ticket. Probably the Fourth and 
| Seventh Wards were carried, while the general result was | 
|| sensibly affected, by this weapon alone. 














| Provipence Co. 
| We never before witnessed a more gallant struggie than || 














The Van Buren Aldermen and Assistants are elected in 
twelve, the Harrison in five of the seventeen Wards—the same 
as last year. Through a local quarrel, the Harrison Collector 
and Assessors are chosen in the Tenth Ward. There were 
split tickets (V. B.) in the Sixth, Tenth, Fourteenth and Six- 
teenth Wards, but they were either withdrawn or did not 
amount to any thing except in the Tenth, as aforesaid. The 
following are the Aldermen and Assistants elected : 


Werds. ALDERMEN. Assistants. 
I. Calvin Balis John I. Labagh,* 
II. Caleb S. Woodhull, Thomas F. Peers,” 
III. Egbert Benson, J. A. Underwood," 
IV. Daniel C. Pentz,* B. W. Halsey.” 
V. Robert Jones," William Adams," 
VI. James Ferris, Felix O’Feil, 
VIL. Josiah Rich,* Wm. L. Wood,” 
VILL. Wm. Chamberlain, David Vandervoort, 
IX. Freeman ae Moses G. Leonard,” 
X. Elijah F. Purdy, Daniel Ward,” 
XI. Abraham Hatfield, Edward Penny,” 


Samuel Bradhurst,* 


XII. Nathaniel Jarvis, Jr. 
i Jacob A. Westervelt,” 


XIV. Samuel Nichols, John D. Spader, 
XV. David r Henry E. Davies, 
XVI. Peter ° James Pollock, 


Harrison 5, Van Buren 12, in each Board. 
Those in italics are Whigs. *New Members. 





Raope Istaxp.—The Annual Election for Governor, &. 
in this State took place on Wednesday of this week. The 
Whigs triumphed throughout by an unprecedented majority, 
electing their Governor and Lieutenant Governor and entire 
Senate by between 1200 and 1300 majority on the heaviest 
poll ever made. The Representatives elect stand 43 Harri- 
son, 21 Van Buren. The following is the vote for Governor 
in the several Towns, as compared with that for the highest 
candidate for Congress of each party last August : 











on—and the temper of our Government and People, alike | was made in this contest throughout the last week of the |S; Promdenet-r-* 18t-r+r7" Bovrvnes 308 
id it. We shail quietly and firmly await the fortheorming | Up to the result of the Connecticut Election, no | Johnston.......... 124...... %6.cccee 101 
ultimatum of England, and if it be not admissible, our Gor- | *erious expectations were entertained by the Opposition of | Smithfield. ....... -- geaege -waeeen ee 
ramet will submit one in return. If terms of adjustment | defeating Mr. Varian, and no determined effort resolved on.| Burrivile sss... cscs 8imgjes 76 
. be agreed on, another abitration will be proposed, with | The announcement that Connecticut had given 4,500 majority oucester........ eee Bi scced 13 90.. 
a pledge or understanding that its decision shall be acquiesced | for Harrison animated them for a vigorous contest, and in the Posters... .-.-. BlscsccQORcc 8 
in. Meanwhile, Maine and New-Brunswick must be kept as | week succeeding no honorable exertions were remitted on 2153 1527 570 s«1798 
quiet as possible, and al) attempts at bluster and defiance on || #ither side. Newrort Co. - 
either side repressed with a temperate firmness and dignified || It would be unjust to close our notice of this Election with || Worhorey TT TSSereeeBSSeneee BABB e ww end 
moderation. | out honorable mention of the course pursued by the Whig Porumeath bee sedes MB. cccee 68...... 1 11a seeees 7 
‘ : Eecess>eese biedes 196...... 3 — Breeeee 
New-York Charter Election.—The Annual Election for | POF with regard to Illegal Votes. | Hitherto, it has been the | Lisle Compion .-.-. 85. -.e-- 38.++--- aerate 
: : || Common practice parties to declaim against the frauds || Jemestown......... Gi osece Baoccece rn 17 
Charter Officers in this city took place on Tuesday of this | . 
wast, cult enies Os and tie’ a which | 824 corrupt practices of their opponents, but eo wink.ot the | How Ghercham,....__ eee __teeees 2 60 a 83 
tatiana Selle , eo || polling of illegal votes on their own side. In this contest the 775 425 3 800 540 
perial eperation, bosmmnensed at equsien enDelered tt, cicada . . , Kent Couwry. 

suncet of that day. We cannot be mistaken in acuming || V NS® Tolutely and uniformly cot their faces against all ille- |! Warwick .......... 12)....... 246...... 146 
aust Get oo, enti : ont vating, ang clitued sewnsis of G85 each tor the demetion | Coverty iepaes oo niet a ceamene . ed bendy. r 
given universal satisfaction. The division of the Wards | fe te _ without distinction of party. We do pot | W. Greenwich ...-- 75.+..+. 92. ..00-- ‘Beeeeee BD 
into emall Districts of four to seven hundred votes each, hold- || "slieve that 100 illegal votes were polled for their tickets in| is i T SBS & 
ing « poll in each District for the voter thereof and none | all the Wards. oe vote, thus .~ exceeds | eee Covwrv. m wea " sa 7 
, and the completion of the Election in one day, promote | ®2Y Previous estimate of their own strength. May we not | Sram, \-""""""\v"imsMggrenssS Teens SG 

st coh enctiatsinpdienaion tuaaaen Every hope that the time will come when freemen will universally | Barrington 43 21 24 

a ee |, | esteem it as dishonorable and guilty to carry an election by an | 35 i166 
man found the poll brought within a few rods of his residence ; illegal nom eaalt steed ; 

I who chose to do so were enabled to vote before the usual | == = . - . N. K ee 141 
hour of proceeding to their business. There wes come preo- || 07 mane of a forged letuar of credit 1 187...+.. 190 
sure at the polls early in the morning, but nothing like that | The following is the aggregate vote for Mayor, as contrasted | pemene 
which our voters have hitherto been compelled to encounter. with those of last Spring and last Fall. The V. B. majority — 76 
Half the vote of the City was polled before 9 o'clock, and af- awe he oe oon ° meee 

that hour every man walked leisurely up to the poll with- Words ae orp. 4am. Pe alg — Ti 3a a6 
of two minus atecd orate ee ty Tenens Hesse 208.000 ss Jeans age ‘goes. as | TotalSune...d05 See SSS 
; . IIL......1176.... 565  1316.... 600 1378... 584 remains to be heard from—New Shoreham. 
a considerable assemblage at five or six of the polls, but no rr a -1182 1016....1098 1038.. “4 Gases - _ 
crowd; siete Mini Gama nth wii tietinin tell * TEA ve oe1933-1980....2074 ©1350... : - 
mensch there ~vere not a dosen persons in} = yy'"*"""1084....1986 703....1138 769. .. 1191 State Legislature.—The various Internal Improvement 
ee ge wor eee. So quiet, orderly va. ey: 1776... .. 1080 1570.. ..1827 u726.. -9ons Bills and those contemplating Law Reform have been under 
an not n in this city for many years ; eeeee +++. 2334 1724.. ..1908 1 ooo discussion the week Several Improvement Bills have 
, IX......1352....1919  1328....1787 1425... .. 1999 —— vue 
“a ly, handily — co = ponng 1174. 2208 - 1181..0018088 - 1398....1616 passed one or the other House. aggre mre Aoemgaal 
result disappointed more ; isansonboth || XI...... cocell 584....1474 ++ + 1548 som i i ouses not 
tides, bu ; a re iis 390.... $80 987.... 673 _-870.... 706 || “im is yet in ite carly stages. The owe “ 
t not essentially the cooler calculators of either) x11]. °**’ 992....1305  941....1406  1196....1463 || greed on'e plan for the Equalization of the State Currency. 
Some ardent Van Buren men expected three to five thousand || XIV...... 1320.. .. 1506 059....1289 1058....1407 A great number of bills of minor interest have passed. An 
majority for Varian ; while H i men th i ated or oer se eres eg = ch — “an act amendatory of our Election Lew, requiring each elector to 
hoped the election of Phoenix. The canvass shows no mate- || XVII......1189....1485  1085....1988 _1913....1352 || vote in the District where he resides, was passed on Monday. 
ae re arin tho consis 0s ti Seute Bisation lass Hoven Total... ..20,086 21,145 18,3523 19,990 19,675 ‘91,943 || (Full provision for all subsequent elections was made in the 
» We are disappointed rather in the extemt of the vote || V. B, majority... 1,050 1,598 1,568 || previous law, but this one was overlooked.) 
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New-Jersry.—The Town Elections throughout this State 
took place on Monday of this week, and the political result is 





Cwenty-Sixth Congress. order of the day, upon which the Abolition question was 
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. in six of the seven Wards. The majority for Mayor rather 


cs Mr. Benton on Friday of last week reported to the Senate 
mp ey ri he Oat. “A | ng Boer ir oo eee 
hey etabeddies en Chllowst: Siverasti;tuo opp. Oliver 8. Wakend, 1°" 0+ #0 0 Ammen onthe fk weed in the euding of ] 
P 24 maj. (cb 3) Morristown ; New-Brunswick their fish. Mr. Davis, from the minority of the Committee, | 

v ps . ” | submitted a counter report. Mr. Ruggles presented resolu- | 


Serene ee wag. Peincesen, 41, (last your 16%) |. of the Legislature of Maine edverun th the repeal of the | 
, ~ Bounties. The reports were printed, and we presume that | 
MicuicaN.—The Town Elections in this State were held || will be the end of them—or, at any rate, that no repeal will 
on the first. Monday of this week, and the general result ap- || }}e decreed this winter. i 
pears to show that the friends of Mr. Van Buren are recover- || The Special Order, both of this and the preceding day, was | 
ing from their disastrous defeat of last Fall. The vote appears (8 bill to enable claimants of lands within the States of Mis- 
to have been heavy, with a decided gain to the cause of the | souri, Arkansas, &c. to institute actions to test the validity 
National Administration. Caleb Bucknam, (V. B.) who was of their claims. It is known that the heirs of the Baron de 
removed from the office of Sheriff of Oakland Co. for alleged | Bastrop and others claim barge sections of land as justly be. | 
malpractices, has been reélected by 346 majority, though his } longing to them, under grants from the Governments of France 
Harrison opponent received 3 more votes than were given to I and Spain while the immense Louisiana Territory was in their || 
Gov. Woodbridge last Fall. possession respectively. This bill proposes to give them a 


lel ton of the Leciel of this | chance to establish their claims. It was debated by Messrs. | 


, H. Clay, Grundy, and others. Mr. Benton obtained the floor 
{| . j 
Sease must be called Sates anatodaitae ds nde, ee | 
ee a! ve ” a re my In the House, the General Appropriation Bill came up at | 
ner _— ’ —_ sn — y leabed by ma a | 12 o'clock, and the usual political debate was continued. Mr. 
necessity of reénacting it having been over! 
lons of that State at their regular session. 














On Saturday private claims were considered. 


Brooklyn Charter Election.—The first election of Mayor | oe Monday Aan, « waco ane ne Ge Senses em the Se- 
bey the Beaple in. cur sister Clay of Beoshiyn sock place on lect Committee upon the resolutions submitted by Mr. Cal- | 
Tuesday. Cyrus P. Smith, Whig, was elected Mayor by 187 a relating to the liberation of American Slaves by British 
majority over Joseph Sprague, V. B. and the Wings have car-| (nial authorities. | These resolutions set forth that the 
ried six of the nine Wards.—Brooklyn has been very equally |, pom aptenn ne —- me Sieve oan Sovige 
divided in politics. Last Spring and Fall, the Whigs had 30 | ports by stress of weather is a violation of the laws of nations, 
eiedale. | They were reported with slight amendments and on motion 
of Mr. Calhoun, made the order of the day for Wednesday. 
Cincinnati Election.—The Annual Election for Township || The Act in relation to Land Claims in what was once the 
officers took place thtoughout Ohio on Monday of last week. | Louisiana Territory was again discussed with much warmth 
In Cincinnati, the vote on the general ticket was—Harrison | by Messrs. H. Clay, Henderson and others. No question 
2,966 ; Van Buren 1,303: Harrison’s majority 1,663. High- | was taken. 
est Whig majority ever before obtained, 1,267 (in 1838.) In the Honse, this being the day fixed by the Committee of 
The Harrison candidates, except one constable, were elected | Elections for closing the evidence in the New-Jersey Contest, 
in all the Wards. | the returned Whig Members appeared before the Committee 

Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Portsmouth, and all the prin- with their testimony. The Committee have been for some 
cipal towns we have heard of have done likewise, except || days considering the petitions from Massachusetts, contesting 
Steubenville. ‘the seat of Osmyn Baker, a Member specially elected from 

Portland Election.—For Mayor, Cutter, W. Greely, W. | that State last winter, who had not a clear majority of all the 
1,002; V. B. 702—no choice. The Whig tickets prevailed || votes cast. No decision announced. 

The morning hour was devoted to Petitions, beginning with 
Maine. Mr. Adams presented resolutions of the Massachu- | 
setts Legislature, authorizing the Governor of that State to. 
, protect persons claimed as fugitive Slaves and secure them a | 
Wabash ond Brie CanclmA letter Sims Mam ty G2) pe ne Ware bald en eo eaiio=200 wo 88. 

White, U. S. Senator from Indiana, to Samuel B. Ruggl iF _— ee eee 

rea re » MUBENCS: | jority recommends a regulation and we believe some reduc- 
Canal Commissioner of this Gem, ae the gratifying | tion of the prices paid for printing ; the minority recommend 
fact that the Wabash and Erie Canal will probably be finished || a rigid ‘divorce’ of Pablic Printing from all party newspn- 
from Lafayette, Ind. to Lake Erie, at Maumee, (220 miles, ) | pers. Messrs. Graves of Ky. and Garland of Va. édticed ext 
during the present season. Indiana needs to expend but ||immediate consideration of the subject; Mr. Blake of Ga. | 


$100,000 to complete her share of the work, and has the : : : : 
’ | opposed it. The motion to side $ 
funds on hand ; while Ohio has directed her Commissioners to | 74s Noes 89 ws rer preiion Ts 


raise her proportion at any rate of interest. || The General Appropriation bill came up as the special or- | 


Disgraceful.—The friends of Gov. Porter and the course | der. Mr. Wise of Va. spoke at length on the Public Expen- 
pursued by the Legislature toward the Banks held a meeting ditures, charging all manner of extravagant and corrupt ex- 
in Philadelphia on Wednesday, to express their sentiments.— } penditure on * the powers that be,’ and laboring to show that 
Those of a contrary sentiment attended and attempted to in- | they have increased expenses which they came into power 
terrupt or overrule the proceedings. A disgraceful fight en- | Pledged to retrench. Mr. Jones of Va. as Chairman of the 
sued, in which several persons were badly injured.—Have | Ways and Means Committee, replied ; and an able and cour- 
they no Police in the City of Peace and Concord ? |, teous discussion was kept upon between them for some time. 

7 —=———— _ || On Tuesday Mr. Buchanan, Chairman of the Commit- 
Pgs. ong News from Florida! Our gallant army in | tee on Foreign Relations, presented a lucid and able Report 
erritory, ably supported by the regiment from Cuba, . : ; ‘ 
maa. A ae shomtiae ag . on the subject of our North-Eastern Boundary dispute with 
tye " - For particulars || (eat Britain. The is pacific in j 
aide kille d scalped | Gre , report is pacific in its tenor though firm | 
ng achievement see another column. | in its assertion of our National rights. An incidental debate of | 
Hon. Littleton W. Tazewell, formerly Governor of Vir- “much interest arose on the question of Printing, in which | 
ginia, oe since U.S. Senator, has indicated a purpose to sup- Messrs. Wright, Buchanan, H. Clay, Ruggles and others par- 
port . Ven Buren for President in preference to Gen. Har- || ticipated. The printing of 10,000 copies was ordered. 
rison. He joined the Opposition with Mr. Calhoun. The bill granting the State of Michigan 100,000 acres of 

Dividend.—The City Bank hes ¢ ; 1a Public Lands, with the proceeds whereof to constract a Canal 

dividend of four per cent., 10 be mF ut “ Aa oe round the Soult St. Marie, was informally passed, but is to be 


CF Election in Vinctsia next Thursday, (23d inst.) In the House, the General Appropriation bill was still the 
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less than usual. 


The Whigs claim gains in the Town Elections throughout | 
the State. 























| Duncan of Ohio was the speaker this day. 1 


| inst. 


earnestly discussed by Messrs. Stanly of N.C. and Steinng 
of Va. Messrs. Dawson of Ga. and Marvin of N. Y. spoke 
briefly but forcibly in deprecation of the common practice of 
occupying the time of the House with mere partisan speeches, 
Mr. Ogle of Pa. then took the floor, and made a very amusing 
and pithy Opposition specch im relation to the Expenditures of 
the Government, Retrenchment, &c. &c. H had not con- 
cluded when the House adjourned. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Calhoun's resolutions in relation to 
American vessels with slaves on board driven by stress of 
weather into foreign porte—declaring that the liberation of 
such slaves by the authorities of such ports was a violation of 
our National rights, &.—were farther considered and adopt- 
ed; Ayes 33; Noes 0. Nothing else of insportance was ac- 
complished. 

In the House, the political debate on the General Appro- 
priation bill was continued. Mr. Ogle of Pa. held the floor. 





| Gigantic Bank Robbery.—Wwm. B. Dabney, first teller of 

the Bank of Virginia at Richmond, has absconded leaving 
| the institution minus somewhere about half a million of dol- 
\lars. He is supposed to have been involved in dishonor by 
| illicit loans to a great speculator and horse~dealer of Rich- 
mond, named B. W. Green, who induced Dabney to permit 
| him to overdraw his account, and to conceal the fact of such 


| overdraft by keeping false books. At length, when detection 


_ became inevitable, Dabney fled, taking near $300,000 of the 
| Bank's funds along with him. He is supposed to have fled 
northward, for the purpose of embarking for Europe. A rm 
ward of $5,000 is offered by the Bank for bis apprehension. 
The Bank has a capital of Five Millions, and its solvency 
will not be at all affected by this disaster. 


Further of the Bank Robbery at Richmond.—The as 
tonishing defalcation in the Bank of Virginia, and the elope- 
ment of the first Teller, Wm. Beverly Dabney, continue to be 
the abserbing topics of conversation. The amount of the 
deficit, as ascertained on Saturday, is about $575,000—of 
which there were found checks, representing about $285,000. 
OF these checks, $225,000 were drawn by Benjamin W. 
Green, of Richmond,—the residue by mercantile houses of 
that city, the names of which have not transpired. The 
checks, of course, were not entered on the books. Deducting 
the amount of checks from the deficit, it would appear that 
Dabney carried off with him, in notes, about $295,000. 

He left Richmond on Friday evening, the 3d inst. for Tay- 
lorsville, saying that he would return by eleven o'clock next 
day. Some suspicions were excited even before that hour on 
Saturday. Investigation commenced and was continued for 
several days, the deficit being daily inereased by each succer 
sive rumor, until last Saturday, when it was semi-offcially an- 
nounced as amounting to the sum already named. It is a 
certained that Dabney passed through Fredericksburg, on hs 
way north, baving taken the cars at the junction on the 4th 
As a packet sailed on the 6th for England, there is too 
much reason to believe that he reached New-York in time to 
take passage in the vessel. {Fredericksburg Arena. 

! ————EE 
!. Eax-Sheriff Parkins.—The notorious Joseph W. Parkins, 
ex-Sheriff of London, died in Newark, N. J. last Sunday, 


aged seventy years. He came to this country about ten years 


Ayes } ago, and, after traveling through several of the States, deter 
)_mined to invest his fortune in landed property. 


Finding it 
}necessary to procure the passage of a law to enable him w 
‘hold real estate, he took a seat in the Legislature as a ‘ lobby 
| member,’ and became a party to several quarrels which led 
to prosecutions and the recovery of damages by his antago 
mists. Subsequéntly be was imprisoned for five years for & 
_contempt of the Court of Chancery; and he had not bees 
long at liberty when death put a period to his adventures.— 
Parkins was a man of strong but uncultivated intellect, and 
his predominant quality was an inveterate obstinacy, which 
not only prevented success in his every undertaking, but kept 


| him continually embrviled with his associates. 


sec = lt 

Samuel Jénks Smith, the well known projector and for 
many years the editor of the Sunday Morning News, in this 
| city, died at sea about three weeks since, on his way to Eng: 
|land. He left home in search of health, though scarcely ex 
| pecting to secure it, or even to return to his friends. He was 
/a man of ardent temperament, generous, and much loved for 
| his social virtues. on” 





aE 
Dr. Lyman Beecher was lately thrown from his carriage 
while riding nearCincinnati, Ohio, and had several ribs broken- 
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NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY. 
In Senate....Tuesday, April4. _ 

Mr, Bucuayas from the Commitice on Foreign Relations, | 
pmitted the following Report: 
The Committee on F oreign Relations, to which was referred | 
» several messages of the President of the United States, | 
mmunicating to Congress at its present session, certain | 
ial correspondence in relation to the territory in dispute | 
h Great Britain on our North-Eastern frontier, and also | 
‘ain resolutions of Maine on the same subject, 

REPORT: 

That they have had the same under consideration, and now | 
em it expedient to communicate te the Senate their views | 
not making, at the present moment, a genera] report upon || 
whole subject. They feel that they will best perform this || 








GENERAL NEWS. 15 





The Committee state that they have had the same under | and the country were interested in this question, and though 
consideration, and give their reasons for not reporting atlength || not as much interested as Maine, it was a question for the 
at this moment. The reasons briefly are—that the subject is || Government alone to settle. 
now before the British Government for its consideration. The || While, said Mr. Clay, I believe the people of Maine as 
proposition before that Government, they say, will doubtless || Patriotic and as wise and as brave as the citizens of any other 
settle or lead to the settlement of the question at issue. The || section of the country, I cannot consent that Maine should 
difficulties in the way of an amicable adjustment will not be || take this question from the General Government. If by ne- 
found to be so great as have been anticipated. We may (adds | gotiation the question is to be settled, the Executive and the 
the Report) reasonably expect that a reply will be received || Senate must settle it. If by war, this Government alone is 
during the present or early in the approaching month of May. | to declare war. I can feel, I do feel for the position of Maine, 
They trust that the answer will be satisfactory, and have | but I cannot consent that she should take any power from the 
confidence that it will be so. They have every reason to be- || General Government into her own hands. 
lieve that this answer will be satisfactory to all parties, and || There are two securities, said Mr. C., against the opinion 
are therefore disposed to await the arrival of the answer to || of war. Great Britain cannot, when the right is with us, be 
the proposition. The Committee, after briefly stating the || willing to make the question a war question; and he believed, 


ty, by placing clearly and distinctly before the Senate the | facts as they exist, conclude by expressing the opinion that | 
isting state and condition of the pending negotiation between | the question of peace or war will depend in a great measure } 


he added, that she would come to this conclusion u 
amination of the question. But supposing, adde 


an ex- 


Mr. C., 


he two governinents. | 
The President of the United States in his annual message | 
December last, informed Congress that, “ for the settlement | 
our North-Eastern Boundary the La = mapa paceman by | 
reat Britain for a commission of exploration survey, has | 


on the answer of the British Government to the proposition || that upon an investigation, she should think that the right was 


now with that Government from the United States. 

After the reading of the Report, Mr. Wright rose end said 
that he had called for its reading with the view of printing an 
extra number of copies. He lived near a border town, and 


with her—were we then to make the question one of war? 
No two nations speaking the same language would go to war 
| upon this question. No, said Mr. Clay, not until all other 
methods fail. By the Treaty of Ghent there is said to be a 


en received, and a counter project, including also a provi- || his constituents, without cause as he thought, had been | subsisting provision which makes it necessary to refer this 


n for the certain and final adjustment of the limits in dis- | 
te, is now before the British Government for consideration.” i 
he President has not thought it advisable to communicate | 
counter project to Congress; yet we have his assurance | 
which the most confident reliance may be placed, that it is | 
such a character as will, should it be accepted, finally settle | 
» question. This proposition was officially communicated 
that government during the last summer. 
Mr. Fox, the British Minister, in his note of the 24th Janu- 
y last, doubtless with a perfect knowledge of the nature of 
project which had been submitted by the American Gov- 
pment to that of Great Britain, assures Mr. Forsyth, “ that | 
not only preserves the hope, but he entertains the firm be- 
f, that if the duty of negotiating the Boundary question be 
tin the hands of the two National Governments, to whom 
ine by right it belongs, the difficulty of conducting the nego- 
tion to an amicable issue, will not be found so great as has 
en by many persons apprehended.” And in his subsequent 
ne of March 13, 1840, he states that he has been instructed 
declare, “ that Her Majesty's Government are only waiting 
r the detailed report of the British Commissioners recently | 
ployed to survey the Disputed Territory, which report, it! 





Bas believed, would be completed and delivered to Her Ma- |, 


ty’s Government by the end of the present month, (March,) 
order to transmit to the Government of the United States a 
ply to their last proposal upon the subject of the Boundary | 
gotiation.” Thus we may reasonably expect that this reply 
ill be received by the President during the present month, 
April,) or early in May. 

Whilst such is the condition of the principal negociation, 
e Committee have deemed it inexpedient, at this time, to 
‘port upon the subordinate though important question in re- | 
tion to the temporary occupation of the Disputed Territory. 
hey trust that the answer of the British Government may be 


, 


pf such a character as to render a report upon this latter sub- 


‘ct unnecessary. In any event, they have every reason to 
‘heve that the state of suspense will be of but brief duration. | 
The Committee, ever since ths embarrassing and exciting 
uestion has been first presented for their consideration, have 
ren anxious that the Government of the United States should || 
mstantly preserve itself in the right ; and hitherto the desire | 
s been fully accomplished. The territorial rights of Maine 
ve been uniformly asserted, and a firm determination to 
aintain them has been invariably evinced ; though this has 
en done in an amicable spirit, Se far as the Committee 


exercise any influence over the subject, they are resolved | might of Maine to the territory in dispute. 


bene to have an extra number of copies printed. 


— by the recent correspondence. 
Report which the Committee on Foreign Relations had 
poe would allay excitement and restore harmony. He 
ily approved of it, and thought the extra numbers ought 

to be printed. 

Mr. Clay of Alabama advocated the larger number of copies. 

Mr. Buchanan said he did not design, as one of the Com- 
It was 
very short, and would find a place in all the papers. 

Mr. Clay of Kentucky, as one of the Committee, assented 
to this Report. 

Mr. Wright said that he lived on the frontier, and he be- 
lieved that the great preparations in the provinces were made 
with the view of self- 


not believe there was any design on the part of Great Britain 
to place these troops in Canada with a view of making war 
upon the people of the United States. , 

Mr. Ruggles of Maine, said that this document upon the 
face of it appeared a peace document.—Heretofore we had 
been favored with war documents. There were some who 
desired the settlement of the question in controversy at the ex- 
pense of a war. His own constituents felt a deep interest in 
the subject, and he did not believe that the Report would be 
as satisfactory to them as the recent peccactices > 
the Secretary of State and the British Minister. 
pondence led many of them to hope that the Government | 


to a setthement of the vexed question. 
tion which Maine regarded more than peace or war, and that 

question was national honor and the maintenance of the nghts | 
of the State. 

Mr. Ruggles said he could have wished for a fuller report | 
—for a more bold opinion—for something more decisive. In 
conclusion, Mr. R. said that he was indifferent to the question | 
of the number of pope printed. The documents ordered | 
in the early part of the session were not supplied until the 
third set were ordered to be printed. The last came first, 
and the first last. If a similar delay was to take place, there | 
would be no value in the Report. 

Mr. Buchanon said that the remarks of the Senator from 
Maine rendered it necessary that he should say a werd or 
two in reply. The Report had been denounced by the Sena- 
tor, and he did not believe that the citizens of Maine would | 
sustain him in that denunciation. The Report reasserted the 
It contemplated 


hat if war should be the result, which they confidently hope | no abandonment of those rights, but in view of the news from 


ay not be the case, this war shall be inevitable, by the con- 
pict of the British Government. They have believed this to 
the surest mode of uniting every American heart and every 


merican arm in defence of the just rights of the country. | sent out in July last. 


England and the peculiar state of things, it contemplated a 


pastponement of action until an answer was received to the || by our more immediate neighbors of } 


recent correspondence and the proposition of the Government | 
Mr. B. said that the Committee of 


matter to arbitration. The reference to the King of the 
| Netherlands was an abortion ;a failure ; so considered and so 
|| regarded by all parties. The treaty of '83 then remains as it 
| was, and the provision for arbitration is still in force. 
|| In regard to the forces in Canada, it gave him no uneasi- 
ness, although alluded to by the Senator from New-York, and 
by others. Great Britain was the weaker party on this Con- 
tinent. Caneda was not to invade us, but in war we were to 
l\invade Canada. She was preparing for defence, not for at- 
tack. We were 16,000,000 strong—not as well prepared to 
|| meet aggression as we could wish, but much better prepared 
| than we were in 1812; better prepared upon the See and upon 
the Lakes; i 


upon the border and in the interior. He was not 


protection, or to prevent any violence on || alarmed at the force in Canada, nor would he be alarmed if 
the of the disaffected people of the province. He did || the force were much larger than it is. 


A preparation was 
natural. 

Mr. Clay again repeated that the question must be one which 
the Government must settle, end not any one member of the 
Union. The Government had a right to submit to arbitration, 
and ought to do so before going to war. 

Mr. Clay’s speech, which was unexpected to him and the 
Senate, had a great effect. I have never heard the Senator 
so elequent, or an audience so attentive. The position of the 
dominant party was complimented, the conduct of the Execu- 


ence between | tive in the negociation epprovei of, and the Report fully con- 
That corres- || curred in. 


Mr. Rugcles said a few words in explanation, which con- 


,, would take strong measures, and do something that would lead || cluded the discussion. Mr. Clay had misunderstood one of his 
There was one ques- || remarks in regard to war. He was not for it nor against it. 


His opinion depended altogether upon contingencies. He 
preferred peace and was a peace man, unless circumstances 
| should make war necessary. Again, Mr. R. said he diflered 
| from the Senator from Kentucky upon the subject of arbitra- 
| tion. The Government could not again refer this question to 
a third power without the consent of Maine. 
Mr. Cley differed from the Senator. 
The motion was then put to the Senate upon printing, and 
ten thousand extra copies were ordered. 


ae 

New-Bauxswicx.—The session of the Legislature of New- 
Brunswick was closed on the 31st ult. by a speech from the 
Lieut. Governor, Sir John Harvey. The speech contained 
the following allusion to the subject of differences with the 
United States : 

“ The prospect of any further disturbance with the neigh- 
boring States appears to have greatly diminished, if not wholly 
| to have vanished, in consequence of the a course adopted 
| aine, in having placed 
the conduct of the boundary dispute wholly in the hands of 
the General Government of the United States—thereby afford- 


It is but justice to remark, that the Executive branch of | Foreign Affairs would stand by Maine to the last, and report | ing to both countries the most satisfactory guaranty that the 
ve Government has, from the beginning, been uniformly | nothing to the disparagement of her claims. peace and fnendship now so happily subsisting between two 
| Mr. Ruggles said that he was at a loss to know for what of the greatest and most enlightened nations et the world, 


uided by the same spirit, and has thus far pursued a firm, | 
mnsistent, and prudent course, throughout the whole negocia- { 
n with Great Britain. 


present moment, for anticipating hostilities between the | 


© countries, they would not be understood as expressing || 


hey 4 a . » denounced the Report. 
Whilst the Committee can perceive no adequate cause, at | the best which could have been made under all the circum- i 


reason the Senator from Pennsylvania had said that he had | 
For aught he knew, the Report was 


stances. 


opimon that the country should vot be prepared to met | any time, believed that a war would come, or was necessary. 


ny emergency. 


ent, now speedily expected. } 
et 

BOUNDARY DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 

The strong interest justly felt in the subject of our Rela- | 

ions with England constrains us to give a fuller summary than | 

bsual of the debate which arose in the Senate on the presenta- | 

ton of Mr. Buchanan's report on the North-Eastern Bound- 
ty. We copy the ‘ Times’ of this city as follows: 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs this morning made a 
Hteport in answer to the Executive and other communications 


The question of peace or war may, in a || I have never apprehended any collision, and I have founded | 
reat degree, depend upon the answer of the British Govern- 


| this opinion upon the justice of the cause of Mainc—upon 
her right to the territory in dispute. I believe that we are to | 
|| avoid a war by preparing to meet a war. 


Tn continuing bis remarks, Mr. R. said, I have never, at 
| 


I believe, more- || 
|| over, that Great Britain in such a cause as this, and with the | Three Rivers, Lower Canada, slid off into the river. There 


and in the maintenarce of which their best interests are ac- 
knowledged mutually to consist, will not be suffered to be dis- 
turbed or interrupted on light or insufficient grounds. 

“In now taking leave of you, therefore, I do so in the con- 
fident hope that nothing may occur, during the recess, calcu- 
lated to impair the prosperous and satisfactory state of public 
affairs under which we separate.” 

—=— ———— 
Slide of Earth in Canada.—On the morning of the 4th 
inst. a large tract of land of several hundred acres, near 


| 





opinion of the world against her, will not willingly engage in || were upon it two houses, several barns, 40 horses, cows, and 


| Maine say he was not for war. If there was a war party, it 


was acriminal one. He was pleased to believe that 
inant party were opposed to war. The opini 
was against war, und no party but a crimi 
found to defend wer. 

There were but two ways of settling this question, con- 


of the country | 
party could be 





erred to the Committee on the subject of the North-Eastern 
oundary. . 








tinued Mr. Clay. By war or by negotiation. The Senate 


a war. || other domestic animals, and 500 fine sugar maple ‘ 
Mr. Clay said he was very happy to hear the Senator from | land went off gradually, and the inhabitants (including the 








trees. The 


men employed in making sugar, who took the alarm es soon 


dom- | as they say the trees moving, ) made their escape. 





| Methodist College.—$76,000 have been received by sub- 
scription towards the erection of the projected Methodist 
College in Mississippi, which is to be commenced as soon as 
a site is selected. 
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EE 
} conspiracy, i di and the tot ‘ 
LATER FROM ENGLAND, ___ || bet be conspiracy. appear, was diocovred, andthe toops | Etct;) Medeste, 1, rom the Cape o the Bd of Nerent 


rts. The Eco || from 
weather pre- 
neral Espartero quitting Muniesa on the 9th, as he 


The packet ships Sheridan and South America arrived aa were received by a deadly fire from the ram 
this port on Sunday from Liverpool, whence they sailed te-) ge Arra 
spectively on the 16th and 20th ult. The S. A. thus mare || vented 
the homeward passage in the remarkably short space of had intended. in Wor 
twenty-three days. The English news is eleven days late i Ixp1a.—The British army had stopped in its triumphant 


of the 11th announces that the 





‘ h Cabul, on ing of the advance of the Rus- || 2 from the South American station, 18 and 28 on 
ar —esarpaia tatear a IR bmp mye *- quiet possession of |3 from the South Wales station, 11 to 28 guns each; 2 
There is no feature of striking interest. Cotton with dlife Ghuzni, Kelat, and their other conquests in Afghanistan. steamers, to be the Sesostris and the Queen. 
ficulty maintained its former low price, in the face of a heavy, It had been reported, by intelligence from Resbe , that | expedition from 12 to 15,000 men. 
importation.’ Flour was a shade lower. No essential change} the Governor General of India had declared war against [London Commercial Journal. 
in Money. It was thought the demand for it had somewhat | China in the name of the British Government. Pal- From Yucatax.—The Federalists in Yucatan are 


merston, however, in the House of Commons on the 12th of | 


abated. | March, stated that the was without foundation. The 
Lord Durham is recovering. The Duke of Marlborough), || East India Con w hove nating bo do with tho ease 
a lineal descendant of the Great Captain, is dead ; also, tle | sures taken by England, except to afford aid if required. 
Earl of Morley. There had been « great fire with lose of lite | Porernet meson had been instructed, however, to make 
at South Shields. A petition for corporate reform in Londun | ae ane 
had been presented by Lord Melbourne, signed by 8,010 | India had advertised for 40,000 tons of shipping for the trans- 
householders. | port of the troops to China, 14,000 of whic were to be sup- 
Mr. Macauley, Secretary at War, had made a speech in the | Plied by Calcutta, — rest by ees Sale The 
House of Commons in reference to the desertion of soldiers + epene array et re ous last presidency 1 
from the British army in Canada into the United States. He ordered to prepare for embarkation, and the whole expedition 
proposed that as a preventive a sort of military retirement | was to consist of 16,000 men. The Chinese are ma vig 
should be promised to those who remained true to their colons. | ions for contest. The last accounts from Ma- 
He asked the House for an additional grant of £10,000 in , 
order to enable him to carry out his plans for preventing de-| ammunition to be sent to each. Numbers of Chinese troops 
sertion into operation. The details of the plan he said were | have landed in Macao. 
as yet incomplete. | The Americans continued to pursue their trade with China 
The English barque Lunda, from London for Canton, with  Unmolested, and their ships were arriving and departing as 
specie and manufactured goods amounting to about £150,00",, Brrcr1vm.—Accounts from Brussels to the 14th ult. state 
was totally lost on the Island of Hainan, near the Chinese that the ences | had resigned in consequence of the Cham- 
Coast, on the 12th of October, when ail the passengers, six. ber having s out of the estimate the half-pay of Gen. 


| Van der Smissen, by a majority of 42 to 38. » ministers 
in number, and several of the crew were drowned. Amongxt | it s, had declared beforehand that they would resign if 





} 


the passengers was a son of Mr. Henry Newbury, of Man this clause was negatived, and the Chamber took them at | 


chester, whose melancholy fate has caused a strong sensation | their word. 


in that neighborhood. Rvssta.—On the 10th of January there was a second en- 
The Bank of England, on the 19th of March, declared a gagement between the Rassian and Khivan cavalry, a short 

Giliidl een oldie enn, tb on j, aus q r 

as not equal to the actual profits. In answer to the inquiry wf with the loss of about one half their number in killed 

a Director. the Governor stated that within the last six months | prisoners. Nothing could withstand the charge of the Sibe- 

the Benk had discounted at least £40,000,000 sterling, ari) Tian Cossacks, who equaled the Cossacks of the Don in the 

that their loss was only £600. || impetuosity and irregularity of their movements, and their 
Loss of the ship Roman.—On the 12tn ult. at 30 minutes || Command of their horses and weapons. On the 15th Gen. 


t 3, A. M., Holyhead Light in sight, distance 12 miles, the | Perowsky expected to have his entry into the city of Khiva, | 
, the 


came in contact with the ship Roman, Se- | which private letters state is already occupied by the troops 
lisbury, from Savannah. Both ships were standing on the °f Russia. 
seme tack, when the Roman came up with the Richard | Torxey axp Ecyrt.—The dates from Constantinople are 
derson, passed under her lee, went ahead, tacked, and came |j to February 26th, and Alexandria to the 27th. The Porte 
in contact. The Roman sunk in two hours—crew saved.— || felt much a es the intentions of the Pacha of 
Captain Salisbury died in one hour after he was brought on| Egypt; but as yet Me 
board the Richard Anderson. His death su to have | strances, 
been occasioned by the severe nervous shock at the loss of the force. He was increasing his army in all directions. 
vessel, of which he was part owner. i 
London Money Market—Friday Afternoon.—The Shares | by the Governor General of India for a war with China. The 
of the United States Bank had improved to £17; but ha! Governor General has advertised for 40,000 tons of shipping, 
since declined, and are to-day about 10s. per share lowe.| for the transportation of the to China, 14,000 of which 
There is little doing in American Stocks, which are nearly un-| were to be supplied by Calcutta, and the rest by Madras and 
saleable, with the exception of Rothschild’s Pennsylvania De-| Bombay. The expedition was to rendezvous at and sail from 
bentures, and these are in to-day at 7 prem. or 9), Calcutta. Seven regiments quartered in this last presidency 
per cent. have been ordered to prepare for embarkation, and the whole 
Foreign Arrivals at Li —The number of foreign — to consist of 16,000. 
vessels which arrived on Friday, Saturday and Sunday was || Calcutta Courier states, that the European force to be 
80, including 24 laden with Cotton, which came into port on | employed on this occasion will consist of not less than ten 
Sunday. These vessels were chiefly from New-Orleans, Se | regiments; 6 of whom will be sent direct from England, 2 
vaunah and Charleston. More cotton ships are due, an||| from Calcutta and 2 from Madras. 
several are supposed to be in a fleet now in the channel. Its destination was not known ,but it was deemed probable 
[Liverpool Mail, March 17. || that it would be directed against Canton or some other point 
Liverroot, March 10.—Great Import of Cotton.—Yes-|| the coast, of which forcible possession would be kept until 
terday not less than 14 vessels laden with Cotton to the | the Chinese Government should be brought to reason. 
amount of about 25,000 bales, entered the Mersey. Of these, || !@st accounts from China are dated the 8th cf December. 
13 were from New-Orleans, 1 from Natchez. At least a score |) The. or had addressed to Governor Lin a decree pro- 
of cotton ships are now due. hibiting the importation of British goods, and the trade with 
Cotton Market, March 18, 1840—The sales on Thursday enh ene ee Nee dhe 
were 2000 bags ; Friday, 4000 ; Saturday, 2500; Monday, 3500; Tues.|| The Chinese are making vigorous preparations for a d 
dag, 1000) ont todas, 2000. The business done since last week hes || rate resistance. bodies of Chinese treope have landed 
been Seated, Tis market continnce Gull, and the bower walities | at Macao. 
of ha Gon remain vihoat “henge intend, totd to ed: Capt. Elliott kept his position at Kongkoo. 
Stained, 5 the Bowed Gonaie, 7; Mobile, 54 @ 7+; Tennes-| Expedition to China.—It appears from the notices in the 
TR | RY The import of the week ie large, lace nglish papers, that preparations are making against 
Fnaxc.—The confidence of the public in the new minis |" wo”, 2 extensive scale. ) 
try was daily j ing. The Tou of py yt e are to lay before our readers this week a cor- 
qnentions the secciot of tascit treme Alters of the 400 rect statement of the of the vessels which have el- 
of F. i "The ay te the oe : ome ceady called, and azo yet to sail, for the of vindicat- 
Abd-el- ean eo of the day of ing British honor on the coast of China. Blenheim, 74 
Marshal Vallee pam Py os gre Duke of wead gm, sailed direct to China from Portsmouth, on the 17th of 
command the first division of the in i es aoe , 74 guns, from the Cape; Wellesley, 74 
Srais.—Bayonne letters of the 12th state that General ae 
Ee paere would shortly attack the fort of Castellote. General 
0 1 had hoped to gain possession of Alirge by treason, 








ia station; Blonde, 46, direct from Plymouth 
; Druid, 48, from the via Sidney, 
Pylades, 18, direct from on 

the 23d of February, (with duplicate instructions for Admiral 





’ 


Bombay Times states that the Governor General of 


A rey, ay : 
| cao state the Governor of Macao, at the head of a body of | People, ® formidable resistance could not be ex 
inspected the forts, and ordered a double supply of | ta” will be an im 


|| distance from the city of Khiva, when the latter were routed,} parti 


jon. been sent for help from th 
| Texan Navy, of which a few vessels are said to be cruising is 
| the vicinity. The fleet of the Federalists consisted only of 
three vessels. Strong hopes were entertained that Campeach; 
\cadhamn te Gaal oem, exh enphonemation 


extremity, however, can scarcely be anticipated 
as the inclination of many of the population was in favor ¢ 
| Federalism. The Government force was not very powerfu, 
be catego np eee? lipase 
- Yur 
t acquisition to the Federalists. The 
= there establish their head quarters, and have a stronghod 
|and point to rally upon when overtaken by disasters. Th 
movement in this province is the most auspicious indicat 
|, on the gloomy horizon of Mexico, and betokens, we trust, tx 
| dawn of political emancipation to that enslaved and benighwi 
| Jand. [N. O. Bulletix. 

( From Mortevipro.—By the Brutus, from Montevideo, 
| bringing accounts from thence to Feb. 24, we learn that tix 
| U. S. Marion, with Com. Ridgeley on board, arrived at Ris 
|| Janeiro Feb. 14th, from this port, and was to sail for Buena 
Ayres the 24th. Officers crew all well. Admiral Dupo 
|, tet was shortly to leave for Buenos Ayres. There had bee: 














|| no pprtacersan pa vig abe poy Nandini, =: Rivera, wh} 


|, was ing on his at Dr 





wheat crop. 
'y lost by the peasantry being called to the army, by 
| caused a rise in American Flour. 
| Theodore Sheafe, Esq., 9 res merchant, and a nan 
t of Portsmouth, N. H., died suddenly, on the 18th, of apoplery 
| The British barque Lancashire, Welch, from Li 
|| with a valuable cargo, had gone ashore on the England 

and would probably be lost. (Sur. 


{ InTERESTING FROM Benuvpa.—The Baltimore Sun sam 
|| that a letter received in that city, from Hamilton, Bermuds, 
|| mentions that an affray had occurred at St. Georges, betweet 
|| the and the inhabitants; that the former were confined 
| to the barracks until the excitement should subside, to which 


hemet Ali had listened to no remon-{ end the Colonel of the regiment was exerting his influence. 
was persisting in carrying out his designs by || On the morning of the 5th, at about 3 o'clock, the brigantine 
|| Bee, Captain Adams, laden with West India goods, and which 
From Cuixa.—The most extensive preparations are making || had been waiting the amelioration of the weather at the north, 


|| whither she was bound, took fire, burnt to the water's edge, 
|| and sunk, the captain and mate were both ashore, and it is 
| not stated that any one perished. 

| Another letter from the same, of the 8th, speaks of the los. 
|| on the Somerset reef, of an American brig, bound home froz 
|| Havana, with a large quantity of cigars. Her name or pot 
| of destination is not given: nor is any mention made of be 
| crew or her officers; but the cigars were picked up in lap 
| quantities on the beach ; and the Bermudians were supple 
| with smoke at less than cost. 





| dated Oahu, Oct. 19, contains the following pas $ 
“ We are now living in the midst of alarms, tales know 
not when we may again witness times of quiet. It is & 
pected that another French ship will be here in a few month 
| and probably she may come under urgent instructions. We 
H ought to have more ready and efficient protection, and I tres 
| appeals will not be made in vain. We are now visited by th 
| Asiatic squadron, consisting of the frigate Columbia and the 
|sloop of war John Adams, and a very acceptable visit it is, 
| Tassure you. The officers of the squadron are gentle 
manly men, and take a strong interest in the affairs of the 
Americans ; and there is every reason to believe that the it 
fluence of their intercourse with our citizens and with the r 
lers, will be salutary to us all. American ise here is 
increasing and beyond all former years. If ur 
checked, it will bring a new state of things over all the group. 
The missionary operations are going forward under very ¢™ 
couraging auspices at t, and will not be mate 
rially restricted or hi by the introduction of Catholi- 
cism. 
Great Rise of Water.—Under date of Apalachicols, 
March, 25, it is stated that the rise in the Chattahoochee 
River by the late freshet is upwards of forty feet. The dam 


done i &e. be 
age bo Fiontaplons, eltiubeidgus, ho peppered 0 








great, although we have no account 


the besieging army will be compelled to carry the | 
procigggs fee Ae place | 






nown. 













| Tue Saxowicn Istasps.—A letter received in this cit, 7 
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LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 17 
were sure of being appreciated. And yet, atthe end oftheir | 





| _ “In describing such sublime scenes as are here unfolded, 
first year, in view of the multiplicity and importunity of peri- | the author, as on former occasions, has freely indulged in such 
odicals, the hardness of the times, the backwardness if not | Te™rks and moral reflections as were naturally suggested by 
kaavery of e portion of the subscribing public, and the thou- | wanSnur bir cote eminct? and hes endeavored so lead the 
to || knavery of @ portion of | waang pee, I of his to the contemplation of the attributes 
sand ills which Editorial flesh is heir to, they resolved to || and the agency of that Almighty Being, by whom the vast 
abandon the enterprise, and transfer their subscription list | *Ystem of universal nature was at first brought into existence, 
to another periodical of equally high character and standing— | and by whose superintending care it is incessantly conducted 
: : .,_|| in all its movements. 

The Albion.’ We do not doubt that they have acted wisely | “The subject of a plurality of worlds has been resumed, 
and well. | and additional arguments, both from reason and revelation, 
Mr. Willis, we believe, is now in Ireland, engaged on a | have been brought forward so as to exhibit this position, not 
work descriptive of the most striking scenery of the ‘G eee Sane SNS patel, bus © once 

















meh nea ay 
rior to the productions of his pen. ill he explain 
‘e wish the writers of merely amatory 
d apply a certain anecdote of Foote, who, having excused himself 
0 ing with an unattractive lady on the ground of bad weath- 
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heir metrical i di d us. We sometimes speak 
ppantiy, but in all kindness, of the inexcusable 

rough haste 

eS SS ae ee 
rs” in this week's paper, occurs this passage : 









 RERwEDe TR aATtE Fa 





As it seeks its tiny nestlings, the tangled woods among.” 

*Tiny nestlings’ and ‘ woods’ at the ‘ birth of the flowers’ in 
early April? No, no, friend; these belong to June, ‘the month of 
leaves and roses.’ supposes 

ance with Nature and Truth. Read Wordsworth, young friends, 
and be edified. 

Ney” (W.H.C.HL) is gratefully received. We assure our friend 
that bis “ Seminole War 


-Songs” have not come to hand. 













errasese rs F 






before our readers one of the noblest and most edmira- 
prose-essays of this accomplished writer. We are aware 
for very many it will lack the charm of novelty, but we 









ors 2 





ing unlike in character and scope to the sketches, whether 
n prose or verse, by which he is most widely and popularly 


snr reri? seas Ff 2 


ired by the discriminating few, ‘ patronized’ by the un- 
hinking many, paid for by perhaps one-half of them and 
rindled by the residue; so at the end of its first year its 
bunder and Editor was constrained to discontinue it, having 
hieved golden opinions and therewith a small mountain of 


owe sa 2 SF 


7 bt to clog his subsequent efforts and harass his after years. 


ae? far as our knowledge extends, the instances are very few 
which sterling, original, and even popular authors have 
oved successful as Editors and (substantially) publishers of 
tiodicals. 
We do not remember having noticed the discontinuance, 
© at the close of its first volume, of ‘ The Corsair, a weekly 
rnal issued through the last year in this City, under the 
ditorial auspices of Mr. Willis and Dr. T. O. Porter. Pere 
ps there never was a periodical commenced under circum- 
ances more favorable to health and longevity than those 
hich sttended the advent of ‘The Corsair.’ The world 
ide popularity of Mr. Willis as « poet, an essayist, « limner 
{nature and society, and (better than all, for success) an 
e of fashion—the American D'Orsay—the very Dr, Johny 
o of dandyism—coupied with the less famed but sterling 
ualities of bis colleague, seemed calculated to 
tates bend ace al 
or homer, lucre, and long life. The standing of the Editers 
nabled them to command a remunerating price fer their 






Our friends who complain of harshness or levity in our notices of 


Isle,’ destined to appear with superb illustrations. Fortune 
has been more kind to him than to the mass of writers in 
endowing him with a competence aside from the doubtful 
gains of authorship, and he does well not to hazard it in peri- 
odica] warfare against the decrees of the blind goddess. 

* Let them take castles who 're not worth a groat.’ 

Honor and happiness attend him ! 





“ The Rejected Addresses.""—We presume there are no 


the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ though the number of those in this 
country who have read them may be limited. For the infor- 
mation of the less enlightened or less fortunate class, we will 
briefly state the origin and character of this notable work : 

Drury Lane Theatre, London, was burnt and rebuilt in the 
year 1812. On the 14th of August of that year the rebuild- 





| ing Committee advertised for an original Address, to be 


of modern versifiers. The error is almost universal. | spoken at the opening of the new house on the 10th of Octo- 


] 
| 


| voked, and adopted the very exceptionable course of rejecting 


incidents, but ever in accord- | the entire lot, off hand, and employing Lord Byron to write | 


many readers at the present day who are wholly ignorant of 


possessed telescopes, particuler ipti 

| have been given of the positions of some of the more remark- 

| able phenomena in the sidereal heavens, that they may be 

| induced to contemplate them with their own eyes. eo 

| similar reason, the author has described the various aspects 

| of the heavens throughout the year, and the positions of the 

| planets for 1840 and 1841. As the subject of comets was un- 

(ae eee Oe ene volume, the author has 
nsed, in the concluding , the greater part of the 

‘facts which have been 

| nomena, and influence of those anomalous bodies.” 

} We will not waste commendation on the works of an author 

|| 80 widely and honorably known as Thomas Dick. The work 


before us is precisely such a one as he might be expected to 
| write on the subject. (18 mo: pp. 432.) 


| “An Exposition and Defence of Universalism, in a se 
|| ties of Sermons by Rev. J. D. Williamson,” Baltimore, has 
|| just been published by P. Price, 130 Fulton-street. The au- 


|| thor is well known as a preacher to those of his own faith 








pew One hundred and twelve competitors for the honor | »,oughout a great part of this State, and to these and many 


“ There 's enchantment in the carol of the wild bird's artless song, | Promptly made their appearance. The Committee stood 
| aghast at the deluge of ruined foolscap which they had pro- | 


| inquirers his work will doubtless prove acceptable and instruc- 
|| tive. It is @ neat volume of 227 18mo pages. 


| Life of Gen. Harrison.—The last production with this 





| such a composition as was wanted. The indigdation of ‘itle which has reached us is « neat pamphlet of 30 pages in 





hor’s pen, we believe it has never found a place in any pub-|| * “ ] od ' 
shed editions of Mr. Willis’s writings, or parts of them, |! sist of “ The Rejected Addresses” of the tuneful competitors, 


| 
i 


: 
nown. It appeared originally in the first number of ‘ The || worth, Byron, Scott, Coleridge, Moore, Southey, dc. de. as 
merican Monthly Magazine,’ a periodical of high character /! well as the flock of geese who perseveringly nibble the grass I} 
jected and established by Mr. W. before he had attained || ®* the base of Parnassus, and fancy themselves perched on | 
is majority. That periodical, by the way, encountered the } te cummit.—The design wes a happy one, its execution Rear 
pmmon fate of works of its order—it was read and ad- || *till better; the book appeared promptly and wes received 


“slighted bards and bardlings, usually so ludicrous though so 
| vehement, was in this instance dignified by the injustice 
| which the summary course of the Committee had manifestly 
inflicted on them. 





the British realm, two young wits of London—Horace and 


They wrote and published a small volume purporting to con- 


| each one being at once an imitation and a burlesque of the 


| style of some poet or verse-maker of the day, including W ords- 


| with a general roar of approbation, merriment and delight. 

| So far all was very natural ; but the fact that at the end of 
| twenty-eight years a production so ephemeral in its nature— 
so dependent for its primary interest on moths that have 
| ceased to flutter and circumstances long since effaced from 
| the public mind—stamps it as a work of genuine humor and 
decided merit. The copy before us is reprinted from the 
| nineteenth London edition, and contains both the original 





years, the authors narrated the private history of their now 
celebrated work. 
The work before us is creditable even to Boston typography 





—it would be marvelous if a product of New-York. It is 
published by Wilham D. Ticknor, of the former city. (1 vol. 
idmé. Pp: 159—boards.) 





Dick's Sidereal Heavens.—The Harpers have issued, as 
No, XCIX. of their Family Library, “The Sidereal Heav- 
ens and other subjects connected with Astronomy, as illustra- 
tive of the character of the Deity and of an Infinity of Worlds 
—by Thomas Dick, L. L, D,"-—-Mr. Dick’s previous works, 
*The Christian Philosopher,’ * Celestial Scenery,’ &c. have 
attained a wider popularity than those of sny living wri- 
ter on celestial phenomens, having been read end praised 
wherever the English Inngyage is spoken, The new work 





pors, and thus address them solely to chat class by whom they 








In the hight of this fermentation among the poetasters of || 


Preface and that in which, after it stood the test of twenty | 


| German from the pen of Francis J. Grund, and published by 
|| C. F. Stollmeyer, 11 Cherry-street, Philadelphie. We have 

guessed out so much from a perusal of its title-page ; dilation 
| on its merits we leave to those who can read it. 


| OCP The author of “Shakepeare and His Friends” and 
|| “The Youth of Shakspeare” has commenced the publication 





lieve these of all others will most thank us for the trouble | James Smith by name—resolved to turn it to account and | of a novel under the title of “ Elizabeth,” in one of the monthly 
we have taken to procure and place it before them. Although || promote the happiness of their fellow areas by exciting « | magazines, which bids fair to rival his previous popular works. 
ceeded in beauty and richness by no production of the au- || burst of resistless merriment throughout the literary world.— | 





| Fires and Loss of Life.—Between one and two o'clock 
f Wednesday morning a fire broke out in the window sash fac- 
| tory in the rear of 89 Eldridge street, between Grend and 
|| Broome streets, and extended to Mr. Stevens’ loco-foco 
|| match manufactory in front—from which it spread before it 
was extinguished, to the adjoining dwelling house No. 91 
occupied by Mr. Crane. While burning, the walls of 89 fell 
— and crushed the next building, No. 87, occupied by Mr. 
iler as a stair rod factory. 

We are deeply pained to add that several firemen were at 
|| the time inaide of the building. Of these it is ascertained that 
|| Mr. James S. Wells, Assistant Engineer, and James Glas- 
|| gow, Foreman of Hose Company No. 15, were killed. Mr. 
|| Neal, Assistant foreman of the same company, was wounded. 
| Mr. Wells, who resided at 17 McDougal street, has left a 
| wife and two children. Mr. Glasgow, who boarded at 97 
| Ludlow street, was unmarried. The deceased had been lead- 
{tag bane Gevagh cho beatat Gthaps, on cue engaged in 
eee bee tus, on accounteof the of the 
| wall, when it fell and crushed them. Had it fallen a moment 
|| before, a large number of men must have been killed. 
(Express. 


Fire.—A fire broke out on Thursday afternoon in the upper 

of the store No. 59 Water-étreet, occupied by Thomas 

A. Davids. By the exertions of the firemen, the flames were 

extinguished before any considerable damage was done. The 

upper part of the adjoining store, No. 61, was also slightly in- 
jured 


jured. 

Another fire broke out at 9 o'clock the same evening, in the 
store No. 171 Broadway, occupied by H. Salisbury and Co., 
Jewellers. The upper part of the building sustained con- 
siderable damage before the fire was got under. 


Several persons drowned at New-Orleans.—The New- 
Orleans Bulletin of April 3 says: 

“Several persons were drowned on Wednesday night by 
falling into the water enclosed between the wharves and ‘ 
Owing to the form of many of the wharves, an open space 
left on the inside, which at ne pesos a ee doa 
is filled with water eight and ten feetdeep. During the ni 





ody 

t, 

when the darkness is increased by the jing storm and 
rain, persons, without great care in wal upon the Levee, 





Universe than any :"ermer issue, The Ppefgce stares that 


are to the danger of stepping unawares into these 
deep ,” 
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From the Providence Evening Herald, April 13. | 
TERRIBLE DISASTER. | 
Great Loss of Life.—\ had yesterday, and last night, a) 
tremendous fail of rain, attended with a heavy gale of wind 
from the south. We have heard however of no damage by | 
them in the city, but in the neighboring town of Johnston, the | 
effects of the freshet have been truly awful. 
About five o’clock this morning, the waters had become so | 
much swollen in the vicinity of the manufacturing village |! 
known by the name of Simmonsville, and belonging to James | 
F. Simmons, Esq., of Johnston, that the embankments of the || 
reservoir gave way, and the water immediately burst forth | 
with tremendous power and impetuosity. Three or four) 
houses, we learn, were carried off by the flood, and a num- 
ber of lives lost; how many, it has yet been impossible to as- | 
certain amid the confusion of the dreadful scene; but the | 
person who came to Olneysville this forenoon, for the Coro- 
ner, says not less than nine, and perhaps as many as twenty ! 
Besides the houses already swept away, several others 
were surrounded by the water, when we last heard from the 


f disaster; and it feared Id also go, and || *hore, the volunteers fired upon and wounded them both. | 
~~ seedy ae “be | = ” They immediately took measures to get them, and on getting | 


that more lives might still be lost. 
The stream below continued to swell, and roll on with | 
fearful rapidity, up to our last accounts. The bridge near) 


Sprague’s establishment at or near what is called Monkey | inches high. They supposed from the signs the Indians were | 


Town, has been swept away, and great fears are entertained | 
for the safety of mills, &c. on the stream. This is the most 
ternble disaster by flood, that has ever occurred in this State. 

Postscript.—Half pas 11 o’clock P. M. a gentleman direct 
from the spot, gives us the following particulars. 

The dams was carried away, together with two dwelling | 
houses, the factory, a store, and of a grist-mill. The} 
number of persons swept away with them is about TwENTY— 
six of whom have been found alive, and six dead—the re- 
mainder are missing. Two or three houses are still sur-| 
rounded by water, and the persons in them, without any pos- 
sibibility of any one getting at them, or rendering them aid. 

Later.—1 o'clock, P. M.—We learn from a person directly 
from the scene of the disaster, that NINETEEN of the bodies | 
of the unfortunate sufferers had been found. 

2 P. M.—We have a report of one more dead body found—| 
making TWENTY. 


The Simmonsville Calamity.—The Providence Journal of 
Tuesday gives the following list of the persons who lost their 
lives by the flood at Simmonsville, R. 1. on Monday morning: 

Franklin Randall, aged two and a half years, son of Mr. 








From the Savannah Georgian of Friday last. 

From Fast Frorma.—By the steam packet Iris, Captain 

Chase, we yesterday afternoan received the Jacksonville, (E. 
F.) Advocate of Tuesday. 


The mounted Volunteers now in service in East Florida, |, Gin ef cache te 


|| ing, and the Executive of the Territory will be called upon ) a A nmeddigge. be 3 arms were pinioned, and 


wil! soon be discharged, as their term of service is about expir- | 


for five Companies of militia to serve for three months on foot, | 
one of which will be stationed east of the St. John’s river. | 
Jacksonvitie, April lt. | 
Indian Scalp.—We have been shown a scalp taken from | 
the head of an Indian, recently killed by a volunteer, attached | 
to Captain Mason’s company. The circumstances, so far as 
we have learned, are these:—A detachment of seven men 
were on a scout, and had pursued an Indian trail some time, | 
till it led to a corn-field of about two acres. They found but 
two Indians in the field, who fled upon seeing the Folunteers, | 
to the shore of the Opapka lake, on the margin of which the 
field was situated, and getting into a boat, attempted to go to 


an Island in the lake ; and when about fifty yards from the | “hile in the office chattered and joked with es much 


them, scalped them. One of them was a squaw. They also 


saw several other corn-fields. The corn was about eighteen | prisoner as Mr. Cook; after some time I withdrew, ani tie 


in great force. 


a 
A threatened Indian Voar.—The Ottoes and Ioways are || There was a grocery next door to the office where this « 
depredating on the horses and cattle of the farmers of Bu- || amination had been conducted, as they came opposite tw: 


chanan County, in the Northwest part of Missouri. Col. 
Kearney, at Fort Leavenworth, has dispatched a squadron of 
100 U. S. Dragoons, under Capt. Boone, in pursuit: and Gen. 


|| Atcheson, of the militia, has been called upon to aid with 


| two or three companies of his division. 
I 


| Army News.—By a letter received from East Florida, we 
learn that the United States troops have continued actively 


| scouting. Capt. Smith captured an old Indian, a few days 


| since; the rascal piloted him to Tiger-Tail’s store-house, in 
| which was found plenty of dry goods and other articles, and 
| some powder. Tiger-Tail’s depot was between the Suwannee 
‘ and Wacassassee. Tiger-Tail is wandering about from swamp 


| to swamp, keeping out of the way of the troops, and subsist- 


ing as he can. The Indian prisoner, it is said, has promised 
to pilot the troops to a camp of forty or fifty warriors under 
Neah Thuckla-Mathla. 

| We have also ‘seen a letter from an officer, dated Camp 


Benjamin Randall; Mr. Philip Angell and his wife; Mrs.) Alburns, which speaks of a contemplated expedition, any pub 


Sarah Rogers, wife of Mr. Abner Rogers; Mr. Oliver Angell, 


lication of which we are enjoined from publishing, as it wou 


aged 18; Emily Ann Angell, aged 6, and Benjamin Angell, | >¢ ® breach of the rules and regulations, &c. [Mobile Adv. 


aged 4—children of Mr. Philip Angell. Mr. John Hull, aged 


31; Miss Lucinda Hull, aged 28; Mr. William McAusland, | 


aged 26; Mrs. Matilda Whitmore, aged 46; Miss Maloney | 
Whitmore, aged 14; Miss Almira Whitmore, aged i2; Miss| 
Julia Ann Whitmore, aged 10; Miss Laurana J. Whitmore, | 
aged 7. 

[The above are the family of Mr. Brayton Whitmore, who 
is absent on a visit to Connecticut. 


Mrs. Martha Whitmore, aged 20, wife of Mr. Russell Whit-| 
more: Sarah Whitmore, aged 24, wife of Mr. Nelson Whit-| 


more ; Jenetta Whitmore, daughter of the above, aged eight 
months. Total drowned, 18. 


The bodies have all been recovered, many of them very | 


much injured. 

The damage to property is about $12,000. A portion of 

the books and papers had not been discovered yesterday noon. 
From the Providence Herlad. ; 

We saw, deposited in one room, no less than fourteen dead 
bodies which had been collected; and there were two others, 
at other places, making sixteen in all. It was an awful sight, 
that will long pain the memory of those who witnessed it. 
Almost entire families were thus swept away, and involved in 
indiscriminate destruction. 

If ever we experienced the effects of human sympathy for 
the suffering of a fellow being, it was while conversing with 
Mr. Russell B. Whitmore. His father was absent at the time 
of the sad calamity. But his wife, his mother, four sisters, 
and his brother’s wife and child, were all involved in one com- 
mon dreadful fate ; and his brother lay dreadfully wounded 
and in a precarious condition. , 





—— 

Naval.—The U. S. frigate Macedonian, bearing the broad 
| pennant of Commodore Shubrick, and sloops-of-war Levant 
and Ontario, from a cruise of five months, arrived at Pensacola 
}on the 31st ult. 

| The U.S. revenue cutter Woodbury, E. Jones, commander, 
| is destined, we learn from the New-Orleans Courier, to cruise 
| between the Balize and Vera Cruz, touching at the interme- 
| diate ports, in order to afford facilities to the commercial 
| community, and for other purposes. 

| Destructive Fire in Washington.—A fire broke out be- 
|| tween 1 and 2 o'clock this morning, in the building occupied 
| by Messrs. Langtree and O'Sullivan, and Thomas Allen, as 


| printing offices for the Democratic Review and the Madiso- | 


,nion. Before the fire companies reached there, the fire had 
|| made such progress as to leave no hope of saving the building, 
|| or any considerable portion of the printing materials in it. 


| of the first volume of the wo 


| 
HN] 


| copies, three volumes to each, valued at from 10 to $12,000. 


| They were insured for $6,000, and their property destroyed | the following paragraph, to correct exaggerated sta 
is estimated at from 15 to $18,000. The materials of the | which have gone forth in reference to the losses by the 
| Madisonian office wete all destroyed aud no insurance on fire in that city : 


i them. They were worth, we suppose, from $6,000 to 8,000. 


*|| supposed, to ir it. The Baptist Church was injured to 
I the amount of 8500 or $600. A frame sonp-factory was 


Destructive Freshet.—The Batesville, (Ark.,) News of the | ©ntirely destroyed, worth, probably, between $800 and $1,000. 
19th gives the following particulars of a great destruction of | It is not ascertained how the fire originated. Some of the 


cattle, horses, and other property by a late freshet in St. Fran- 
cis river. : 

“ Every day brings us additional accounts of the losses of 
stock by the late freshet. Capt. Tunstall lost some hundred 
head of cattle, and several fine horses, among them Etna, the 


Volcano Filly, that won the sweepstakes over the Batesville | 
Course. Charline, we understand, was in the water some 42 | 


hours, but like a ‘Game un,’ as she is, came out unsenthed. 
Mr. Samuel R. Hinton thinks he has lost some 20 very fine 
brood mares and coits. With his, was C. F. M. Noland’s 
Capecres Ti, Rhody. The loss to Randolph and Law- 
rence counties is immense—$50,000 would hardl ; 

damage done. = 


. ——_—_— 
The Belleville Advocate is « new Adm. paper, by Boyd & 
Clark, at Belleville, Illinois. 


|| hands in the Madisonian office were at work until after 12 
| o'clock, and the fire had made great progress when discovered, 
| about half after 1.0’clock. But the prevailing opinion is, 


that it occurred in Messrs. Langtree and O’Sutlivan’s office. || 


[Globe of Saturday last. 
| Col. Crockett.—TIt is said that the son of Col. Crockett, 
| (a member of Congress from Tennessee,) has received infor- 
|| mation inducing him to believe that the in relation to 
his father being in one of the mines of Mexico, is correct. 
Steps will be immediately taken to ascertain its truth, and 
procure his liberation. Can this be possible? [Philad. Gaz. 
A 

The North America steamboat, sunk in the ice at Albany, 
has been raised, and remodeled into a beautiful boat of 230 
feet in length, and is to use anthracite coal with blowers. 
She is commanded by Captain L. W. Brainard. 





Messrs. Langtree and O'Sullivan saved most of the stereo- | Feturned from Austin, From all I could learn, he was the shit 
type plates of the Madisonian papers, and about 1000 copies | member of that body. He is the leader of the opposition a 
i. the other two volumes, we ho 

believe, were entirely destroyed. The edition was 1,800 | *!! probability to Burnet. 


| The roof and the upper floor of the Medical College anol “A great many wrong impressions have gone abroad is 
| burnt: insured for $3,000, and it will require that «um, it is 
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Correspondence of the U. 8. Gazette. 
Garveston, March 24, 1s 

Life in Tezas.—J. R. Chandler.—A tew days. af ee 
| landing in Texas, I was standing in the gallery of our ho», 
they have move doteds here than in lhiladelphia—and .9, 
rusty gray uniform coming up street pas: ., 
had in charge a person in like uni 

w 


Magistrate's office hard by ; I followed, and from the office; 
| examination, learned that the prisoner, who was a Marine 
_ service at the Navy Yard, at the west end of the town, 
some days previously murdered one of his fellows and secrey 
| the body which was discovered that morning, and sx 
| property of the found upon the person of the prix 
er fixed guilt upon him ; I had visited naval barracks 
| few hours before, and it struck me when I saw the wan 
| cleanliness and neatness in the wooden building of the 
| and the dirty and unsoldierlike look of a half dozen men 
| duty, that the police of the place was rather lax. The prison 


chalance as if he were merely a spectetor and his person 
safety not at all implicated ; his companions were in quite 
good humor, and so was the magistrate, who addressed tip 


| guard and prisoner shortly after made their appearance wd 


| marched towards the fort, on the beach, about two miles ex price—as two 
| of the town. h cases, the dedu 
a further com 


fiends not to annoy 


(C7 Single Copies 
Nl times hereafter b 
cents; the Quarto 
ill be charged acco 


} 


* halt !"’ cried the Serjeant in command, and halt did upa 
the instant—urged as well by instinct as discipline, each m 
was speedily helped to the good liquors of the inn ; Sind mx 
host with commendable kindness passed the glass to the lips¢ 





| the helpless Mr. Cook. looking them out. 
In one of our towns of the size of Galveston an incident é ity Subser 
this kind would have furnished matter for a week's gow oe perine: 


and the parade of a prisoner with arms pinioned would be 
drawn alter it a groce of boys; but here, not a solitary urta 
followed, nor did I ever hear the matter spoken of. 

|| The location of Galveston is beautiful beyond d 
and at no distant day it will be the greatest city on the G 
of Mexico. The trade along the Gulf Coast is alrwady y 
considerable and increasing rapidly. An English ship 
French brig besides numerous Yankee crafts are here, 
small vessels are daily arriving and departing for Sabine, Mi 
|, tagorda, Velasco, Live Oak Point, and other places on + 
| Gulf Coast. A number of small steamboats from the Ob 
are engaged in the trade to Houston. 
Between this and New-Orileans, there is a line of boats pb 

ing constantly ; the Neptune, New-York, and Columbia ar 
fine steamers as float upon any waters; they make the pass: 
usually in fifty hours, and arrive mostly well freighted wa 
passengers, merchandise, furniture, &c. These boats 

|) the mail between “ the States” and Texas, and as soon as the 
curl of smoke and vapor is discovered upon the Eastern bora, 
a crowd collects upon the wharf, or slip, as they have it ® 
Gotham—and long before the plank is thrown out, will & 
heard the cry, loud above all other cries from a dozen 
“ what is our money at New-Orleans ?" “ five for one,” 

| the reply, to these queries when the New-York came in 
| days since—thnt is, five dollars in Texas promissory notes fo 
one dollar in silver or “ States money; “ damn the New 
Orleans brokers,” was the quick response—the brokers of thu 
city are charged with operating w a great extent upon te 
reasury Notes of the Republic. General Samuel House 
is here, in impaired health, but in his fine Mexican blank 
still looks well; be was a member of Congress and has jet 
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will be its next candidate for the presidency in oppositios, # 


rr — 
The Louisville Fire-—The Louisville Journal pub 


gard to the late fire. We are convinced that the total lows 

little, if any, over $300,000. As for the Insurance Offices 
| their strength is but little impaired, and they will pay ther 
| losses with the utmost promptness. The heaviest loss = 

tained by any one of them is stated at $30,000. The mer 
/ chants burnt out were almost all of them insured in full, #4 
| many saved the greater part of their stock. The next day 
|| after the fire, contracts were made for rebuilding the burst 
| houses, and the work commenced.” 
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1840—will be pul 


Euripides and the ( 
Bech vels 
Indications of Phik 
Architecture at Ho 
—————- — rg of English 
|| Floodon the Hudson.—The Troy Daily Whig, after noticing The Eihiopienen 
|| the heavy thunder shower, Sunday night, says “ The Hud" Turkey, Egypt, Fe 
i) on Moning Tose very fast, and up to last evening, was over th? yang Sketches. 
docks, goods were obliged to be removed from some vain eh 
the lower stories on River-street. The water is very t 


|| and still flows down with great velocity. The storm up north EORGE THE 
must have been long continued and very severe, to product G gore ‘ 


G HA. and 
such a sudden and unexpected freshet ey iary, &c. in 








Rev. Dr. Ely, of Philadelphia, met with an accident fer THE | 
days ago which deprived him of the sight of oneof his ey** Basement, ror. B 





and affected severely his general health. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





" AGENTS. | 17 MR. WILLIAMS, the English Oculist, may be consulted || 
W. H. S. Jonpas, (of Weeks, Jordan & Co.) has ceased to | at his own rented house as usual, which in 1837: he celled Prov- i 
Agent for the New-Yorker at Boston. We are desirous of. idence House, No. 419 Broadway, corner of Canai-street, entrance 
: = the services of a responsible, efficient Agent in that City. |, No. 42, any day except Sundays, between the hours of 11 and 3 
re 4 has ceased to be Agent forthe New-Yorker | ertilthe Ist of pay, 1641—where all post-paid leuers will be | 
E. M. ena On becril tT please take notice. ' duly answered without any expense. One of the numereus pa- | 
t Lite Falls, N. ¥. Our of the N | tients who have been resiéred to sight by Mr. Williams's reme- | 
James J. — hes a nee Mode pee dies, since his arrival in New-York, may be seen almost every | 

orker at Buff in place of C. » 


ace i : ae MI day at 3 o'clock, (with other patients, athis house, who have also 
riencls in that City and vicinity will oblige us by making imme- 1 been restored,) although her eyes had been entirely covered 
Hiate payment. ; | with a chick coat or covering, from fourteen days after her birth. | 
James MILLi@an has consented to act as our Agent at Little | She is now upward of 40 years old, and highly respectable. She || 


| 


Agents for She New-¥orker. 


New-York. 
+eee Robert Brown, 
a P Went: Little. 

lexander ....W.C. Spaulding. 
Augusta......0.F. Reane ’ 
Antwerp ...+..C. B. H 
Albion........8.8. Barlow. 
Buffalo. ......-James J. Baldwin. 
Binghamton. ..T. Robinson, P. M. 

Isaiah 


Albany .. 


ino 
Batavia.......J.A. Clarke. 
Big Piatts.... L. L. Smith. 


, for pa 
thus have 74 with uns, with im 
knaves who take papers only to 


Falls in this State. : 
H. 8. Brooxs is no longer our Agent at Elmira, having resigned |, 


0G Our subscribers will please bear in mind that bn the-1st of | 
May next we shall discontinue ing our paper to all who may | 
henbe ee eens ra pee ao 
receive the current Volume “ 
whee thus to bring our business akently and fully to the Cash || 
System, selling our paper for the oie a hee | 
w ‘ | 
— ey ible collections, and with I 
e in their publishers. We) 
hope every honest, paying subscriber will heartily approve our | 
etermination and act accordingly. 


cr A 
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ts and all others are again informed that we cas in | 
a commission on becrigti taken below the reg- 
price—as two Quartos for $5, or six Folios for $10. In ail 
h cases, the deduction is made in lieu of commission, and to |! 
ow a further commission would be ruinous. We prey our 
fiends not to annoy us fruitlessly by asking it. 








(CF Single Copies of the current number of our paper will a. || 
ll times dee be for sale at the office—the Folio edition for H 
cents; the Quarto at 6 cents. Beck numbers to complete files 
ill be charged according wo their scarceness and the ditliculty 

looking them oui. 


To our City Subsecribers.—We have been constrained imperatively 
make the experiment of placing our business entirely on the Cash 
stem, always practiced by the press of all other countries but this. ,, 
recently d with decided advantage by many journals of | 
is City and other sections of the Union. It is not the system which | 
ords best with our own inclinations, but the state of the times al- 
ows us no alternative. Hereafter, our paper will be sold toour 
‘arriers, and supplied by them to our subscribers and all who may 
hoose to receive it, as other papers published on the Cash System 
sold. All who have paid us for any timein advance will of course | 
ive the paper from us as heretofure until the time of such advance || 
ment expires; and all who may prefer the old way, wi'l please 
lon us and pay for a yea: or half a year in advance atthe reduced | 
Prices, and they will be served under our charge as hitherta.— , 
ose who now owe us, however small the amount, will see the ueces 
ty ofan immediate adjustment. . { 


aa teh | 

wD The Odice of the New-Yeorker will be removed \ 

or before the 1st of May, from No. 1 to No, 30 Ann-st., be- | 

ween Nassau and William. i 

Married, 

m 12, in this city, Mr. John B. Anderson to Mies Susan M. Van 

—< .— G. Davis, Esq. to Miss Joanna Amelia, daughter of 
Dr. 3. 8. ag 

April 15, Me. John L. Roome to Miss Lydia King, daughter of Wm. || 


Poe, Esq. 
Died, 
April 12, in Brooklyn, Mr. Thomas Straight, late of this city, aged 
ears. 





pril 13, in this city, Mrs, Elizabeth Van Vechten, relict of the late | 


. Samuel Smith of New-Jersey. 

April 13, Susan Agnes, consort of Rev. Samuel W. Whelpiey. Also, 

ary Glennon, aged 2%. 

April 14, Miss Aun Stephens, daughter of Ruliff Stephens, 22. Also, |! 

ary Jane, consort of F. Philippen, 70. 

April 15, Mr. Morison Hovee, #8. Also, Thomas R. Walker, 32. 

April 16, Calvin Corey, 57. 

At Newark, April 12, Joseph W. Parkins, Esq., Ex-Sheriff of Lon- |! 
lon, aged 70, ‘ i 

At St. Augustine, March 30, W. W. Spencer, of this city. | 

At Glasgow, Scotiand, March 6, James Macleod, M. D., son of John | 

acleod, Esq. of this city. 

At Aladdin, Ingham Co., Michigan, the Hon. William Child, ope of 
he Circuit Jadges of that county, aged 64 years. Judge Child was 
many years a resident of Seneca Couuty, NX. Y., whore he published a | 

hewspaper. 





1840—will be published on Tuesday, 21st inst. 
CONTENTS. 

Euripides and the Greek Drama. 

Schubert—Travels in the East. 

Indications of Philosophic Progress in America. 

Architecture at Home and Abroad. i 

Identity of English, Classical, and Oriental Literature and Interests. | 


Whist, by Des: happelies. 
The Ethiopians—Apocryphal Books of Isaiah and Enoch. | 
ustia, Asia, and the British Ministry. 


r Sands, 100 Faiton st. Charles Hosmer, Hartford, Conn.; 


only see the light color indistinctly, and that in the course of 
an @ hundred doctors have declared it to be im- | 
possible to do her eyes any good. She can now, however, not | 
only see the light with the eye which had been blind, but can dis- 
tinguish objeets — poh ms ta — time ph meg to | 
have seen ject, or the face of an ly or , was 
in Provideacs House, both of whom had 

to sight by Mr. Williams, and are now quite well. 


asserts she was totally blindof one eye, and with the other could | 


her life more 


([7> A part of the above house to let, and possession may be 


had immediately, consisting of two handsome 


lors fronting 
Broadway on the first floor, suitable for a Dentist, Por 


been previously ee 


seee 


Josiah 
Bovina Centre H. Dennis, P.M. 
| Camillus. .....N. H. Osbora, 
Canandaigua ..W. M. Gibbs. 
| Cazenovia J 
H Clermont. 
| Clyde.... 


. Kilborn. 

«-W. H. Wilson. 
eget ~~ 
Chittenango. . . y- 
Cortiandville..C. Marsh, P. M. 


| 


| Can + «+8. Townsend, 
| Dethi......+0.-H. Levally. 


Parsippany, 
Paterson, 


Penet 
Harrison. | Hardwick, 


ortrait-Painter, | Dix..........-Cornell & Holmes. Danbury, 


New-Jereen. 
4.N. Mitchell. 
Wm. Van Vieck, 
Maine. 
Bangor ......-Smith & Fenre. 


P.M. Gardiner. ....-Wm. Palmer,P. M 


New-Hampehire. 
Westmoreland.Horace Starkey. 
usette. 
- H.6. —- 
th Sprague,P 
8. Warren. 
Dr. Store. 
adley, 8. D. Ware. 
Haverhill, Rev. M. C. Smith, 
| North Adams, Wm. E. Bra 
| Palmer, Gamaliel Collins. 
| Taunton, C.R.Vickery,P.M 
| Uxbridge, P. M. Dudley. 
Worcester, 0. Harrington 
o - 
Edward C. Ives. 


Clinton. ----BHickes, FM. | Bridgeport, &-B Las 
AMLON. 2+ sees b | . y 
terbury | Derby 


y 
Rev.8.C. Bulkeley 


or other respectable artist, whose plate may be on the door; and | Dryden..... rw P.M. Hartford......Erasmus D. Park. 


the whole of the upper part of the House, consisting of the second 
and third floors, to be let on the first of May next, by application 
to Mr. WILLIAMS, on the first floor, any day except Sunday, 
from 11 to 3 o'clock. a4-lm 

~ { JUST PUBLISHED.—Purgation, or the Brandrethian 





Method of treating Diseases—being the first of a series of pam- | F 


philets on the subject, by Benjamin Brandreth, M. D. 
To be had at the Principal Office for the sale of Brandreth’s 
Vegetable Universal Pills, 241 Broadway, opposite the City Hall, 


Price 25 cents. 


adtf 


~ NEW-YORK CHRISTIAN MESSENGER, 


& WEEKLY JOURNAL OF RELIGION, LITERATURE AND INTELLIGENCE. 





ye publication is a continuation of the quarto form of the Uni- || 


versalist Union, being changed to a folio, or new form, and | 
resuming the original utle—Cnaistian Messencer. Its religious de- | 
partment supports the views i by Universalists—a final sal- | 
vation FROM sin, and its —misery ; the restoration of aut | 
men to hol , and ¢ q pA To this end, its columns 
are occupied with Sermons, Expositions, F.ssays, Comments, &c. hay- 
ing a direct reference to that sentiment, as well as a general religious 
bearing. In all its teachings, it aims to put on that charity which 
“thinketh no evil.” If at any time it “ rebukes,” severely, the errors 
and follies of mea, it does i not “ willingly,” but through a sincere | 
coayviction of duty, and in the friendly ~~ that it may be “ profita- 
bie” to those on whom it-is bestowed. In its literary and mi 
ous department jt will aim to present choice articles, original and se- 
lected, from the current literature of the day, comprising Tales, Es- 





' 
'" 





says, Sketches, Poetry, &c., belaeving that its general interest may be || New Roc 
In all this, however, pains | wy, 


enhanced by a portion of lighter reading. 
will be takew that it shall inculcate a sound morality. 
rafess infallibility iv this respect. It may err in ite choice of articles ; 
if it does, they will be errors of judgement, and it is hoped will be | 
regarded with a lenient eye. In its secular department it will aim to 
give as full a record of passing events as thé space allotted to that de- 
partment will allow. It cannot pretend to be very elaborate, but will 


| —sufficrent, it is hoped, with its other departments, to render it an ac- 


aim to present a faithful record of the most important news of the day || Ovi 
| — Family Paper. 


eems—Two Dollars per annum, strictly in advance. } 
Office 130 Fulton street, between Nassau and Broadway, New-York. | 
THE UNIVERSALIST UNION. | 

This publication embraces the Religious and Literary articles of the 
Messenger, excluding the News and Advertisements. It has been so. 


long beture the public that little need be said in explanation of its gen- | Penn-Yan, 


eral character. No efforts, as heretofore, will be spared, to render it 

a useful, though quict, visitor in the domestic cea 

persuasive advocate of the great salvation. 
The Union is published every Saturday on a large super-royal sheet, 

ig octavo form, (a very convenient size for binding,) making « large 

volume of EIGHT HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWo closely printed pages, 

for the low price of Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum. 


Clergymen end laymen, im the Universalist denomination, and all || Stockton, 


\ Morristown, 


i} Oswego, 


| Pretke, 


E. Bivomfield..A. Monsen. 


i Enfield ........8. Marsh. 


Eaton 
F 


++eeeeee 8. Thayer, P. M. 
soees - G. Dorrance 5 


Fonda ........J. M. Tubbs. 


|| Fowlerville ...Wm. Fraser, P. M. 
/ olcett. 


| Fulton..... ood. dW 
Fabius........George Pettit, P.M. 


| Prankfort.....E. T. Marsh. 


|| Gaines .......D. Gilbert. 
«see. D, P. Havens. 


|, Garoga 
|| Glen's Falls...Wm. A. Fonda. 


), and at his Retail Offices, 185 Hudson-street and 276 Bowery.— || Goshen ......H. W. Elliot. 


| Granville .....T. 8. Hitt. 

| Greenwich. ...G. Bailey. 

| Geneseo ......Wm. J. Hamilton. 
Herkimer ....A.C. Gray. 

| Hillsdale. .....8.G. Smith. 
Homer... ..+..L. Riggs. 

| Hoosick Falls..Lyman Wilder. 

| Horseheads. ...8. Conkling, P. M. 

| Ithaca . B. Clark. 

Jamestown ....RichardW.Arnold 

King’s Ferry ..D. Adams. 

Little-Palls,. ... 

EAme. -ccccccce A. Warner, P. M. 

Lysander, . 

Middle Island, B. T. Hutchinson. 

Medina, J. 

Mottville, 

Manlius, 


J. J. Hopkins. 

J. P. Morgan. 
John Caughey. 
helle, Samuel Bownes. 


| Newburg, 


North Salem, J. 8. Wilson, 
North Murray,G. W. Burbank. 
New Hartford, J. Allen. 
O. H, P. Hovey. 
Oriskany, Andrew Scott, jr. 
id, T. M. Bi > 
PalatineBridge Richard Loucks. 
| Poughkeepsie, William Coffin, 
Poolville, E. Colson, jr. P.M. 
Pembroke, T.S. Dodge. 
W. Hoag. 
\ P. H. Burdick. 
| Palmyra, M. W. Wilcox. 
| Pamela 4cor’s. A. M. Harger. 
Thos. H. Locke, 
Rushville.... C. Loomis. 


a faithful, yet|) Redfield......R. Drake, P.M. 
|, Rochester, 


Nichols & Wilson. 


| Rome, R. B. Johnson. 


|, South Le Roy, M. Parsons, 


| Union College .Cyrus Smith. 
Schenectady ..Cyrus Smith. 
C, S mi 


Postmasters friendly to their objects, are respectfully requested to) Seneca Falls, J. H. Corl. 


lend their aid in extending the circulation of these publications. Spe- 
cimen numbers will cheerfully be furnished to order. Address “ N.Y.) 


Christian Messenger,” or “ Universalist Union,” 130 Fulton street, be- || 


tween Nassau and Broadway. Letters must be post-paid or free. (al® 





O THE AFFLICTED.—HADLOCK’S VEGETABLE POW " 
DER AND SYRUP, for diseaces of the lungs, liver complaints, | 
dyspepsia, coughs, cokis, &e. The increasing demand through the | 
recommendation of those who have been restored to health, precludes \} Utica 


|| Vernon, 


the necessity of giving more to the public than the names of Ageuts 
tu Various parts: 
For sale by the p 


ietor, Fayetteville, N.C; Coppee & Bowne, | 


= = — 7 . -T"—or © ~~ | Savannah, Ga.; Wm, Riley, bookseller, Charleston, 8. C. New-York | Watertown... 
QOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XLVIIL. For January, | Agents: James Wilson, 208 Water-st.; John B. Dodd, druggist, 643 || Waterville, 
| Broadway ; Rushton & Aepiowall, 86 William-st. and 110 Broadway ; | Waterloo, 


Silas Carla & Nephew, druggists, 199 Water-st; H. & 8. Raynor, 
bvoksellers, 76 Bowery; Luke Davis, 211 Division-st; = a ry 
erson 


| Rowland, Boston; Elisha Edwards, Springfield, Mass; Robinson & \| Willink, 


Doughty, Albany; J. L. Thompson, Troy; W. &.G. Storrs, Hadson ; 
4. D, Phillips, Newburg; P. P. Hayes, Poughkeepsie; Elita F. Mar- 
shall, Rochester ; C. Jenkins, Cazenovia ; John W. Beales, Dr. James 
Petit, Fredonia; John B. Marehisi, Dutton, Utica; Andrew 
Imax, Schenectady; Carter & Southworth, Vernon; 8. R. Hall, Ge- 
neva; 


Turkey, Egypt, France, 
Critical Sketches. 
Music Abroad end at home. 
JEMIMA M. MASON (late Lewer) Publisher. 
Basement Cor. Broadway and Pine. 
G LORE THE FOURTH AND QUEEN CAROLINE—Tivir 
Secret Marriage and its Consequences, with original letters from 


George I. and George IV. to Queen Caroline, Extracts 
vate Diary, &c. in 


THs MBpROPOL EAs £08 eRe. i> 
—_ iemima M. ASON, (late ~ i 


iah Curran, Ithaca ; C. Bristol, Buffulo ; Misses T. B. Fitch | 
| & Co. Syracuse. A. F. Adie, Providence, RK. 1; Turner & Hughes, | 
| booksellers, Raleigh, N. C.; A. Wilcox, New-Haven, Coan) William 
| Gunton, Washington City; J. W. Smith, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; Dr. John 
| Doane, Catskill, N. Y.; Dante! Clark, 178 North Third-st. Phi ia; 
E Benedict, Danbury, Cona.; John M. Taylor, Westport, Conn.; Post 
& Willis, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. R. Moody, Burlington, Vt; E. P. Wal- 


.¥, 
ton & Sons, M Vu 
cipal Agent, 208 Water-st. 


Now Werk, phemeat aoltte Gum eee ce oeoenaiiommenet 
ew- s er ] 
or retafl. Jan. 4. 





from her Pri- 








| Sandy Creek, L. Mallory, P.M. 
Sandy Hill ...2 N. Wright, 

| Saratog.Spr’gs.0. L. Barbour, 

| Syracuse William G. Fargo, 

Trumansburg, L. D. Branch. 

Troy, Francis Adancourt. 

Tivoli, J. Outwater. 

Union Ellery, O. Benedict, P.M. 
Albert Walker. 

O. L. Knox. 

| Victor .....++.A. Simons, 

| Warsaw .....J. D. Patterson. 

A.8. Green, P. M. 

M. Babcock, P. M. 

* Wm. H. De Yol. 
Westfield, O. Nichols, P. M. 

| WeathersfieldSp. T. H. Perkins. 

| Washington, J. D. Saries. 

O. Allen. 


|| West Cortland,S. Gleason. 


| West Mendon, W. Powell. 
Whitestown, 1. C. Baker, P.M, 

Yonkers, . P. Rose, 
York, A. M. 
Vermont 
D. Miner 


K. Stewart. 


Bridpert, imer. 
Burlington, H. J. Raymond. 
Brattle’ ’, A. Green, 

East Poultney, 8. Mears, P. M. 
N. Bennington, R. Mattison. 
West Milton, Victor Adams. 
8. eee sll. G. Smith. 


Middletown ...Hunt & Co. 
Refford. 


| Norwic M. 


ort Plain ....Peter G. Webster. 


Yale W.E. Robinson. 

W. J. Pettee, 
Jeland. 

Newport, H. Barber. 


P lventa. 
Erle, oe W. Brewster. 


Kittanning, J. P. Jenks. 
a C. Hartley. 
auch Chunk, J. W. ee 


ry, 


| Pittsburgh... .. 4. R. Weldin. 


New Windsor, M.N. M’Laughlin, Chagrin Falls, 
But it does not | Newark Valley, W. B. Burbank. 


| Cincinnati .. 


| Weoster, 
| Warren, 


} 


| 


| 
Wheeling, 
MN 


| Milledgeville, 8. D. Betton. 
| Wrightsboro’ J. Barnes, 


Philadelphia. ..A. McElroy. 
Reading, 8. Ritter. 
ringville, &. H. Taylor. 
arren, 1 A. Hall, P.M. 
Wilkesbarre . .J.J. Slocum. 
Virginia. 
. J. Garwood 
forth Carolina. 
C. W. Everest. 
Wa. Cain. 
Raleigh, Turner & Hughes 
Wilmington, J. W. Ba: aweil, 
South Carolina. 
Edgefield C. H.C. A. Mcigs. 
Georgia. 
Wa. L. Mitchdl 
Tsaac 8. 
E. Harrison. 
Calvin Stratton 
R. Tyner. 


cagemiertie, 
Hillsborough, 


Athens, 
Avgusta, 
Bainbridge, 
Columbus, 


Macou 


P.M. 
Ohio. 
Royal Dewey. 
J. E. an 
J. Saxton. 


-- Cornelius Tobey, 
+A. C. Vandoren. 


leveland, 
Canton, 


Eaton 


| Elyria----- -- Joho M. Gillett. 


Fairfield. 1. Strohm. 
New Lisbon, W. D. Ewing. 


| Norwalk, ..... J. Buckingham, pm 


New Philad’a, C.A.Canfeld, P.M. 
Painesville, G.E. H. Day. 


| Perrysburgh, W. P. Reznor, 
Tol 


OdO. .. eee es C. McK night. 


| SanduskyCity.O. McKnight,P. M 


Springfield....C. F. McWilliams 

W. H. Smith. 

R. McFarlane 

Waynesville, J. M. Madden, 
Kentucky. 

Louisville, J. L. H. Smith. 

Maysville, ....James P. O'Neal. 


isiana. 
New-Orleans, John F.Curns. 
dlabama. 


Montgomery, 
Selma, 


George Little, 
Thomas J. Frow, 
Illinois. 

Peoria ...-....4.C. Fuller, P, 
Indi 


Lima .....+..- 8. M. 

Michigan City .J.C. Kipp. 

Richmond ....J. W. Borden, P.M 

Indianopulis .. William Eckert. 
Missowri 


St. Louis. .... .T.C. Dinnies «Co 


issippi. 

Coctaw Agency, Henry Gibson, p.m 

Natchez. .«... William A. Fox. 

Jackson ......E. M. Avery. 

Woodville.....Wm. H. Fostter 
higan. 








Albert L. Vail 
Detroit, Morgar Bates 
Branch, W. H. Russell P.M, 
Coldwater ....Henry F. Pelton. 
Puiat ...ccceee J. K. Walker, 
Ypsilanti, R. E, Morse, P. M, 
Jacksonb D. Cok . P.M 
M. 


Adrian, 





Jonesville, 
Marshall. ....-Joh 
Port Huron, — Theo. Dubois. 


Quincy ........d. Knowles, Editor 





Tallahassee. ...A. Hopkins. 
Canada. 
Toronto .......M. Meighim. 


—_—_——eeeeeeee" 
JAmzs NAIRN, Draper, Tailor and Clothier—413 Greenwich stree 


New-York 


July 23. 











THE STEP OF MY LOVE. 


A BALLAD—SUNG BY MR. WILSON—MUSIC COMPOSED BY EDWARD PARRY. C 
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@h! the step of my love is more grace- and 





Sun’s brightest ray seems te dart from her eye; 














se gen-tle and sweet, That even the Nightingale . 


fal free, ty 
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58 SECOND VERSE. SONNET. ...By J. W. Manston. } 
he Sonnow heth work. Thea! whe wert to me | THE NEW-YORKER—(QUARTO)— found itself, hor 
The high-born and proud may bind up their hair, | nq tbeotbons of all love, and sence, and though, Is published every Saturday evening, at No. 1 Ann-street, New-Yor!, tention, instinet 
. P | ev act BY H. G x 
With pearls of rich value, to seem the more fair; | eee pe 5 al REELEY @ 00. proximating to 
But the riband of blue on the brow of my Love | Save that which is another name for death a Tae ae ee aa oe A ticularly on the 
’ ‘ . ayable in ali i ° 
To me is more costly—is prized far above. Th lip iv mate ntramest tine open all cases in advance pry = then 
; : , more mirrors ies; preseneed 
’ ‘ For the gems which are rarest in her are combined ; ‘aod en oan ott copes eee THE NEW-YORKER—(FOLIO)— most pleasing 
Fair Truth ’s on her lips, and sweet Peace in her mind : | dpe pre Prmgh eine glows. Is published every Saturday morning, at No.1 Ann-street, New-York moving up the 
; Then Ili sigh not for fortune, while constant shall be on be will empowgr me to repiy— BY B. CRESLEY 6 CO. ‘On the eve 
. “ not . Teans— Dollars annem copies Dollars. H 
; The she hath devoted to me. Earth had cuvenheen wand yet THOU ast.” ror fae a. cen hee wad 
heart fondly 4 prospect superi 








